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por speed on the court 


Jon speed on the rome 


Just as the spectacular playing of a tennis star 

may be marred by a wet, sluggish ball, so the 

sparkling performance of even the finest car 

may be impaired by wet gas. 

a Texaco-Ethyl is the “dry” Ethyl gasoline. 

| WE T It is dry as it leaves the manifold—dry as it 
enters the cylinders — completely responsive 


| sluggish to every spark flash. 


There are no fuel-starved cylinders, for 
Texaco-Ethyl serves each with a uniform mix- 
ture of dry, live gas and smooth, anti-knock 
compound. No coughing, sputtering starts, no 
stalling in traffic. 


Make your neighborhood Texaco man 
headquarters for servicing your car. He will 
be glad to check your tires, fill the radiator 
or wipe the windshield, without any obli- 


gation whatsoever. : 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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THE "DRY" ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Pr. Gen. vON 3 


By oy Dot to Speed? 


Equally pleasant choice between the prestige 
of Lloyd Express, led by the fastest liners 
afloat; or the vivacity of Lloyd Cabin Quartet 


ENGLAND*IRELAND*FRANCE*GERMANY 


LLOYD OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 


Away from the crowds but among New England families 
of the old regime. Almost upon the State line where you 
step into Canada. Fine motor approaches and train service. 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


“A Most Delightful Summer Resort for Discriminating People” 


has been noted for the charm of its environment for over 
fifty years. Entirely surrounded by mountain ranges 1,544 
feet above sea level—no hay fever. Very healthy climate. 
Has been the stopping place of women and men famous 
in our country’s history. Accommodates 250 guests; 
modernized in 1929 at a cost of over $150,000; minimum 
rates $10.00 per day with meals. Booklet with pictures 
and motor guide sent free. On the Arnold Trail to Quebec. 


References Required. 
Soliciting A Christian Clientele. 
Booklets. 
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EMPRESS 


--- the fastest crossing 


®@ Those extra days you want... to see Kama- 
kura’s great Buddha, to visit Shanghai’s silk and 
silver shops, to walk ‘the old walled city of 
Manila! Save them out of travel time... by 
sailing on one of the great white Empresses. 

Go this way for the 1931 travel luxury of the 
Pacifie’s largest, fastest liner . . . Empress of 
Japan. Or take the equally luxurious Empress 
of Canada. Sumptuous First Class with talked-of 
Empress cuisine ... service in the courteous 
Orient tradition. 


via HONOLULU... also Direct Express 


®@ They go via Honolulu, connecting with San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. On the 
Direct Express, to Yokohama in 10 days... are 
the favorite “commuters” Empress of Russia 
and Empress-of Asia. Both routes from Van- 
couver (with direct train-to-ship connections) 
and Victoria. 

Now, also, “Empress” Cabin. Spacious, com- 
fortable . . . yet at much lower rates. Also 
“Tourist” and “Third.” 

Low-cost Round Trip Summer Fares? 
“First” from $450...“Cabin” from $285 


Independent travel-touring round the world 
. .. Orient conducted tours with Canadian 
Pacific’s veteran travel “know-how.” 

Information, booklets with itineraries and 


rates, also reservations from your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal 
and 32 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Orient 
Canadian 
Preitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


In writing to advertisers, piease mention TRAVEL 
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TRAVEL 


JAMES 
BORING 
CRUISES 


At these BARGAIN PRICES— 


Now everyone can travel 


Wonderful cruises, like many other things, are 
cheaper now than they probably ever will be 
again. We offer a specialized service to cultured 
travellers —personal attention and counsel — 
and the finest foreign contacts. 


AMERICA 


Unusual itineraries by rail and steamer 
to America’s famous points of interest, 
including National Parks, Grand Can- 
yon, Canadian Rockies, Alaska, Havana 
and the most attractive ports of the 
West Indies. 


HAWAII 


Summer cruises to Hawaii, sailing from 
N. Y. via Havana, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Optional 
routes overland U.S. by rail either way. 
Only first class. Inclusive rates, lowest 
ever offered, from $685. 


ORIENT 


Autumn cruise to Japan, China and 
Philippines. Sailing from N. Y. via Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaii. Or overland U.S. 
by rail either way. Complete tour of the 
Orient. Inclusive rates from $875. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered luxurious Cunard- 
Anchor S.S.TRANSYLVANIA. Sailing from 
N. Y. Jan. 26, 1932. Plan now. Visit 29 
fascinating ports and cities. Seventh 
Annual Cruise under personal direction 
of James Boring. Rates (first class only) 
$600 up, include all shore trips. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Five personally conducted cruises offering wide choice of 
rates, itineraries and sailing dates. All-inclusive fare, $1390, 
up. First cruise sails on new S.S. PRESIDENT HOOVER from New 
York, Nov. 12th. From San Francisco, Dec. 4th. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Incorporated 


642 Fifth Ave., New York 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 5 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 


Send coupon today to our nearest office for illustrated booklet 


Please send me full information about: — 
O America 0 Hawaii 


0) Mediterranean 


0) Orient 
0) Around the World 


Name 


Address 


voy 
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TRAVEL 5 


THERE REALLY 
SHOULD BE 
RAINBOWS IN 
THESE SHOWERS 


Many are the songs sung in Statler 
showers these summer days. Sleepy- 
eyed travelers take to them the first 
thing in the morning. A few minutes 
under a bracing needle-spray, and 
they’re fit to conquer empires — and 
peevish dispositions. 

And at night, when our guests come 
back to their rooms— hot, tired, 
wilted — they make a bee-line for 
this hot-weather relief. For ten, fifteen 
minutes, they stand neck deep in cool, 
showering water. And as their tempera- 


ture goes down... and energy flows 
back into their limp bodies... they 
sing a merry tune . . . and recall, 


without envy, the invigorating joys of 
the old swimming hole. 

Our guests know, too, there’s one 
of these showers in every Statler bath- 
room. In most, it’s in: combination 
with a tub — a deep, gleaming, white 
tub, big enough for one to stretch in 
luxuriously. 

The bathrooms are ample in size, 
and well equipped. The mirror 1s cor- 
rectly lighted. There’s a generous sup- 

Sa of soap—and, always, an abun- 
dance of immaculate towels. And one 


of the most welcome conveniences to summer-travelers is the 
circulating ice water—always available at the push of a button. 
' And you'll find every other Statler feature just as satisfactory, 
just as “shipshape” as the showers. For the hotels that first 
taught travelers to expect a private bathroom with shower... 
morning newspaper . . . radio reception .. . and many another 
convenience, with every room... continue to set the pace for 
the Jest in hotel equipment. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $T.LOUIS 


47 


NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 


Empire of the Sun...whose very 


name Brings Joy into the World 


A week or so in Paris, international capital of all gayety a 
The world revealed in miniature, strange and picturesque 
people at the Colonial Overseas Exposition . . . whisk your- 
self around the corner into an African desert . . . dip to the 
equator and watch the blood curdling war dance of the 
Senegalese . . . theatres that dazzle with every variation of 
the world’s pageantry . . . a Mogadoran school house where 
children drone the Koran all day long Then off to the 
tranquil Vosges or to the sleepy banks of the Lac Noir in 
Alsace a. To beaches where the socially elect vie in bril- 
liance with the golden sand ... Dinard or Antibes, or Juan- 
les-Pins .. . the Riviera, splendid with the presence of the 
favored few . . . such are the pleasure-lands of France, where 


gather bon-vivants and noblesse from all over the world a 
Watch them in the sunshine of the Bois . .. over their 
bouillabaisse in a little side-walk café in the Cannebiére... 
along the colossal rollers at Biarritz . . . Luchon with its 
famous baths and golf courses... at tea time in the Potiniere 
at Deauville... on the beach at Le Touquet . . . at LaBaule 
where tout Paris spends its week-ends . France has the 
secret of the joy of life...and there we find our youth. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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WHEN THE OCEAN IS CALM 


theme has been exhausted, but its fascination survives all platitudes and all the worn images of the poets. 


Gardner Wells 


Good and evil, perfidious and capricious, wrathful and peaceful, the ocean in its varied moods symbolizes grandeur, romance and enchantment. The 
spreads a carpet of silver that leads to the horizon, words are inadequate. 


When the sea is calm and the moon 
The magic of the ocean needs no verbal embellishment. 
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of falconry. 


i) 


' pursuit of facts altogether innocent; and especially if a military 
airplane be supplied for one’s departure. 

It was at daybreak of a May morning that we took off—an 
army officer, the two pilots and myself. We spiralled upward about 
three thousand feet before heading south, our first stop to be at 
Samarkand, two hours away. Scarcely had we risen one thousand 
feet above portentous Tashkent when hardly anything of the city 
was visible save a dense forest of shade trees, encircled by desert 


—nothing much but 
desert to the west, 
~ north and south, while 
\ in the. distant east 
loomed those mighty 
mountain ranges 
' which divide Russian 
Turkestan from Chin- 


ese Turkestan, or Sin- ~~ 


kiang. But very 
prominent in the pic- 
e ture’ was \the -Syr 
Daria, which came 

- grotesquely meander- 
ing from those distant 
mountains, passing by 
Tashkent and ventur- 
ing warily on and on 
into that thirsty, il- 
limitable desert, to find 
its destiny far beyond 
vision in succoring the 
fast-evaporating Aral 
Sea. 

- In the vicinity of 
Tashkent the marriage 
of this river with the 
desert has a luxuriant 


and motley offspring 


—greens and tawny 
yellows and some 
browns, sprawling 
this way and that like 
numberless great rugs 


The boys of Uzbekistan are often 
skilful masters of the ancient art 
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By Jackson FLEMING 


Y TWO weeks in 
Tashkent, Soviet 
headquarters in 

| Central Asia, seemed all too 
Cuché prief. But when Soviet au- 
thority signifies its will to a 
foreigner within its borders, 
one is apt to comply readily, 
even though engaged in the 
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A RELIGIOUS CELEBRATION AT SAMARKAND 


Though the Mohammedan religion is rapidly losing ground, hundreds of faithful Moslems 

still pray in the venerable mosques of Samarkand. Cautious at first about offending the 

traditional habits of the Mohammedan peoples, the Communists in Turkéstan are now 
carrying on their warfare against the religion of Mahomet with augmenting vigor. 


NUMBER 3 


FLIGHT OVER SAMARKAND 


An Aerial Panorama of Turkestan—From Tashkent to the Border of 
Afghanistan—What Russia Is Achieving in Central Asia 


tossed carelessly about forming curious and interesting patterns. 

And the Syr Daria echoes the name of Alexander the Great. 
He called it the Jaxartes. It marked the limit of his conquests in 
Central Asia. And that is the first time that this whole region 
comes into the light of recorded history to our civilization—2400 
years ago. And yet we are reasonably sure that man had here 
reached a stage of considerable culture 10,000 years ago. Cereals 
were probably being cultivated. And almost that long ago several 
of our domesticated animals—horses, cattle, camels, sheep and 
pigs—were already serving man. No other place on earth, some 
scholars believe, has witnessed more of the ebb and flow of human 
life. And yet not so very many thousands of years ago the greater 
part of this region was under salt water, which extended from 
this so-called Aral-Caspian basin northward to the Arctic Ocean. 
As the basin dried up it became the Central Square, so to speak, 
of vast Asia, where early races of man drifted together again and 
played hide-and-seek and other games more serious. It has been 


perhaps the most con- 
tested, the bloodiest 
region of all the 
world. 

After long sleep, its 
importance has of late 
been reviving. At 
present it is that 
region where Soviet 
Russia—young, cal- 
low, extravagant, mo- 
mentous—grapples 
most vigorously with 
traditions older than 
recorded history. It is 
aso that frontier terri- 
tory where Soviet 
policy appears most 
significant in its chal- 
lenge to British influ- 
ence as affecting the 
current history of 
Asia. 

Here were questions 
which I was strongly 
inclined to talk over 
with the big blond 
Slav at my side, but 
even had he been will- 
ing, the sign language 
is scarcely adequate 
for such themes. We 
had hardly a hundred 
words in common. I 
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READING THE LATEST NEWS 


In the conquest of Moslem Turkestan, the newspaper is the most powerful weapon the Communists possess. Newspapers printed in the various languages 


of the different peoples of Central Asia now reach the remotest villages. 


The illiterate peasants gather eagerly around anyone who can read to hear 


the latest news from all parts of the Soviet Union. The Five-Year Plan, collective farming; freedom for Moslem women, irrigation projects, new railways 
and factories—these are some of the subjects upon which the people of Central Asian republics are beginning to speculate. 


looked him over again, and he responded with a matter-of-fact 
smile. He was a soldier true enough, this man of mature years 
and boyish mood—the sort of soldier who would stand up to 
even a Genghis Khan. 

Off to our left were those famous mountain passes through 
which Genghis’ Khan, as well as his predecessors and successors, 
had led their mad torrents of blood-thirsty horsemen from the 
vast plateau pasturelands of higher Asia to terrorize and all but 
destroy the world of their respective generations. Yes, there 
were the famous Dzungarian Gate and the Terek Davan pass, 
unclosed corridors between the yellow and white races, effectually 
designed by cataclysmic nature as though to accentuate the orches- 
tration of human history. Beyond these passes I pictured in 
history the fiery nomads—Huns, Mongols, Turks—during their 
periods of generation and organization, looking towards ‘the 
mountain gateways as upon fearsome temptations, then as _hell- 
ishly glorious opportunities. And among them all, Genghis and 
his mighty horde were the most sudden and catastrophic. On they 
came through those mountains in the year 1219, a clattering, 
sing-song, black-magical, devil-worshiping, hard-riding, infernally 
tireless deluge of them, to all but conquer the whole world, dash- 
ing their maniacal hosts against three great civilizations—the 
Mohammedan, the Christian, and backwards against the Buddhist- 
Confucian. 

But commerce and peace had their long intervals, when those 
mountain passes were on the main east-west trade routes, when 
the tinkling of camel-bells and donkey-bells along thousands of 
meandering miles heralded the constructive intercourse and ingen- 
uity of man, intercourse encouraged by the varying bounty of 
nature. And such was the rhythmic and colorful flow along these 
trade routes that magnificent cities grew up, and when destroyed, 
sprang up again—winding chains of cities, major notes in a great 
harmony, interchanging their wares or passing them on to the 
uttermost marts of the known world, the silks and porcelains of 


far Cathay meeting here in Turkestan with the spices and jewels 
of India and continuing on to the accompaniment of the bells even 
unto distant Byzantium and Europe. Some of the names of these 
cities continue to ring like chimes through the pages of old 
romance—Langchow, Kashgar, Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Merv, Khiva—jewel clusters along the silver chains of commerce; 
ravaged by conquerors, yet lifting again their proud walls and 
domes and minarets. 

The cause of their final decline is well known—the competition 
of the sea routes. Man had grown more bold and resourceful in 
breasting the waves. The voyage of Vasco de Gama to India via 
Cape Horn was of itself a death-blow to the supremacy of these 
Central Asian trade routes. Gradually they receded to a minor 
role in the world’s commerce. 

But what of Central Asia? Time may restore as well as destroy. 
It is only recently that invention and science have multiplied the 
energies of the West. Nor will old Asia remain lost in sleep, or 
in admiration of us. Alréady our influence, generous or otherwise, 
is beginning to galvanize those palsied limbs. Surely the evidence 
is widespread and startling—all the way from Turkey and the 
Arab lands to China and India, not overlooking Persia and 
Afghanistan, and not even mentioning Japan. And what of this 
Russian at my side? What of his rdle in Asia? He was not an 
engineer, and still he seemed significant, purposeful. He repre- 
sented an astonishingly resourceful Asiatic country which is 
swearing allegiance to applied science, allegiance unquestionably 
bold and devoted, however subject to mistakes and misunderstand- 
ing. And as the Russian confronts the rest of Asia, with all its 
problems and resources and its hundreds of millions of people, his 
base is Turkestan. 

The changes taking place here, though comparatively silent, are 
none the less phenomenal and significant when examined. Transi- 
tions from the ancient to the modern are seen in violent relief. This 
airplane in which we were flying was ironing out and shortening 
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A TEA HOUSE AT TASHKENT 


The chai-khana, or tea house, is still the favorite recreation center for the men of Central Asia. 


sipping their tea from flat cups or smoking their long waterpipes. 
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Here they lounge at ease, on mats or platforms, 
For entertainment, dreamy musicians thrum their monotonous stringed instruments and 


occasionally one of the men dances to the rhythm of clapping hands and native songs. 


each caravan week into an hour. Air-mail routes are in operation, 
but in this almost roadless region they must be supplemented with 
the sturdy yak and the rangy camel. Or take the radio. Already it 


is in general use here, a favorite toy to 
Soviet parentage. The scattered villages of 
native peasants and the roving tribes of 
nomad herdsmen, though totally illiterate 
and having never heard-of the telephone, or 
little else of the modern world, are sud- 
denly brought abreast of the times by the 
radio, listening to their own folk-music and 
the music of many other peoples, and to the 
news of an undreamed world in their own 
native languages. Truly the radio is an ef- 
fective weapon for the revolutionist among 
backward peoples. Startling enough to 
loosen prejudices rooted in five-thousand- 
year-old traditions, it is far more effective 
than the machine gun. 

When Tzarist Russia completed the con- 
quest of Turkestan about fifty years ago, it 
was said that the Bear was moving with 
fatal intent towards British India, being now 

-at the very border of Afghanistan. Eco- 
nomically, it was Tzarist policy to make 
Turkestan a field for cotton production. At 
that time its meager surplus of wealth con- 
sisted largely of silk, together with flocks 
and herds. Almost all desert, was this new 
territory, twelve hundred miles east-west by 
seven hundred miles north-south, roughly 
speaking, bordered on the east and south by 

“great mountain ranges, on the west by the 
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THE BLACK VEIL 


The hideous paranja worn by the Uzbek 

women is a heavy plaque of woven horse 

hair that reaches from the top of the head 
to the waist. 


Caspian Sea, and on the north by the rolling steppes of southern 
Siberia. The native population was scarcely ten million, mostly 
of Tartar stock—ancient blends of the yellow and white races. 


There are four major peoples—the Turko- 
mans in the west, the Uzbeks in the middle, 
the Aryan Tajiks in the southeast, and the 
numerous Kirghiz scattered about but mainly 
in the northeast. 

Though Turkestan is mostly desert, it has 
several splendid rivers, and at least four of 
them have been utilized for irrigation “since 
the days of Eden.” The happy feature of 
these rivers is that, owing to their glacial 
origin, they are highest in summer, when 
most needed. Tzarist enterprise effected con- 
siderable improvement in irrigation and was 
here producing a half of Russia’s cotton re- 
quirements before the World War. The 
other half was purchased largely from the 
United States. 

Following the Revolution, Soviet author- 
ity experienced a great deal of trouble in 
Turkestan. Owing to the fact that various 
counter-revolutionary elements collected 
here, the Bolshevists had to wade through a 
welter of blood before this region was re- 
claimed and consolidated. Eventually, how- 
ever, Turkestan began to loom up in Soviet 
policy not only as a political laboratory for 
experimenting with revolutionary doctrine 
in its application to backward peoples, but 
also as a field prominent in Soviet economic 
plans. 
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Cotten was given first place. Turkestan must produce the total 
requirements in cotton for all Russia. Revolutionary devastation 
had worked havoc in the cotton fields, but now the yield exceeds 
the pre-War total. It is being steadily increased by the development 
of irrigation and also owing to the construction of the ‘“Turk-Sib” 
railway which brings the bountiful food of Siberia to Turkestan, 
thus releasing more acreage for cotton growing. Another eco- 
nomic pet is the ancient silk industry centering in Bokhara, and 
it is being fostered with new factories and scientific methods and 
a tariff. The production of wool and furs is being encouraged and 
highly “collectivized.” Also, the fact is being stressed that Turke- 
stan is an ideal fruit country. The mineral wealth of the great 
bordering mountains is spoken of with much respect, but vaguely. 

More and more railways—a compelling problem in Asia. I 
wondered how long it would be 
before these bold Russians 
would penetrate the mighty 
mountain ranges to the south 
and east of Turkestan with rail- 
ways reaching on to great India 
and the heart of China. Here in 
Turkestan, railway building 
goes back to Tzarist days. It 
was as an aid to the conquest 
that the old régime began the 
long railway which eventually 
reached Moscow all the way to 
Tashkent, and then the length 
of Turkestan from the Caspian 
Sea to Tashkent. Three import- 
ant spurs were added. 

Soviet plans projected some- 
thing like two thousand miles 
additional in this region, and 
more than half of this program 
is already fulfilled. 

The. sun was now well risen. 
I had followed its conquest of 
the desert spaces, and had ex- 
changed several more smiles and 


vt THE TIGHT-ROPE WALKER 


The tight-rope walker has always been a popular performer at holiday 
celebrations in Turkestan. Today, however, he must compete with the 
new entertainment afforded by the movies and the radio. 
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CITIZENS OF RUSSIA’S COTTON EMPIRE 


Cotton is the “white gold” of Central Asia. The Cotton Committee of 
Central Asia, one of the monopolies of the Soviet Government, is the 
largest and surely the most powerful among the cotton trusts of the 
world. However, Turkestan still does not produce enough cotton for the 
Soviet Union and millions of dollars are being spent under the Five-Year 
Plan for new irrigation projects and new factories. At the left is one of 
the cotton pickers at work; above, a typical Uzbek peasant and his son. 


monosyllables with my unofficious companion. Suddenly my gaze 
fastened upon something beyond him, far in the uttermost desert 


distance—some fantastic mirage. Yet who ever heard of a mirage. 


taking the form of glistening cliffs mountain high, more brilliant — 
than silver clouds? We both stared at them, then exchanged 
questioning glances, shaking our heads in turn. His perplexity 
was a surprise to me. The only answer which occurred to my mind 
was that the intense sun, upon our left, had perhaps created those 
fantasies out of the vapors rising from the salty Aral Sea far 
out of sight upon our right. But the Aral Sea was five hundred 
miles away. : 

Deserts hold for many of us an enchantment and a solace. The 
airplane makes them more accessible but shows scant respect for 
their silence. I have a passion for deserts, for the magic of 
their stark beauty; for their 
usual mood, submissive to the 
lordly sun, magnetic to moon 
and stars; for their silence, 
orchestral as the spheres; for 
their proud sterility; for their 
contempt for life which com- 
mands not wings unseen; for 
their respect for death, a haunt- 
ing or a comforting respect. 
Have they not been the birth- 
places of noble religions as well 
as the burial grounds of strange 
civilizations? Truly, deserts 
seem the landing-fields for 
messengers from the galaxies 
of heaven. : 

I was even thankful that only 
about one-seventh of Turkestan 
is reclaimable for the support of 
man. He mainly inhabits its 
fringe on the east and south, 
region of magnificent contrasts, 
where he sees towering ranges 
of mountains rising sheer and 
snow-crested from the very 
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border of boundless desert, the 
challenge of the mountains 
calling to the silence of the 
desert. Nature here has been 
as convulsive as man’s history. 
But the fact that this region 
lies in one of the earth’s most 
active earthquake belts has not 
lessened its attraction for man. 
We could now see the moun- 
tains to the south, beyond 
Samarkand, seried ranges of 
them. And soon I was able to 
make out a tortuous thread of 
silver which I recognized to 
be the Zarafshan. It is the 
_middle one of the three prin- 
cipal rivers of Turkestan, and 
is the smallest of these three, 
but by no means the least in 
service. It mothers both those 
grand old cities, Samarkand 
‘and Bokhara, and other im- 
portant cities. Seen from an 
airplane, one readily under- 
-stands why it has long and 
fondly been called the 
' “Strewer of Gold.” Up and down as far as I could follow its 
windings into the distances it-carried a great swath of smiling 
fields and orchards. Joyously it comes tripping down from the 
far snows, giving lavishly to right and left, until finally a few 
miles beyond Bokhara’s massive walls it breathes its last in the 
desert sands—four hundred miles from glacier to burning grave. 
Following the nose of our airplane I could distinguish faint 
signs of Samarkand wrapped in its orchards on the far side of 
the Zarafshan. I also strained my gaze far to the right towards 
Bokhara, but Soviet factories would have had to be many times 
multiplied to make their smoke visible at that distance, nearly one 


; GLIMPSES OF SAMARKAND 


In Samarkand, the symbols of a glamorous past are crumbling, but the old capital of 
Central Asia is gaining a new power, born of a new age. Beside the historic monu- 
ments, which the Soviet Government is trying desperately to preserve, arise new 
In the division of 
Turkestan into republics, Samarkand is the government seat of the Uzbeks, the 
home of the farm-hand president, the headquarters of education, health and agri- 
culture, and an active commercial and cultural city. At’the right is one of the ancient 
minarets held in position by chains; below, an artisan with the curious khivian boots. 


buildings—schools, factories, hospitals and workers’ clubs. 
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SMOKING THE WATERPIPE 


For the ordinary Uzbek, tea and the waterpipe are indispensable to 
comfort and serenity. The chai-khana is as important to him as the 
café to the Parisian or the coffee house to the Viennese. 
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hundred fifty miles. Two 
weeks before, I had seen Bok- 
hara as I traveled across 
Turkestan from Persia, its 
massive seven-mile wall enclos- 
ing the recently proudest cita- 
del of learning in the Moham- 
medan world. Those pompous 
days are over. Fading are its 
incomparable garments, its 
gracious ostentation; gone are 
its. unbridled despotism and 
unblushing corruption, which 
characterized the Bokhara of 
yesterday. Even Tzarist au- 
thority had here stayed its 
hand, allowing gorgeously 
brutal Bokhara to continue its 
own way, its own traditions. 
But when Bokhara met Bol- 
shevism, these two intolerances 
glared at each other across the 
abysmal centuries, and there 
was no compromise. Since then 
the reshuffling in Bokhara has 
been kaleidoscopic. The refu- 
gee despot I later met in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, looking harmless enough as the exile guest of a 
brother Moslem king. 

But Samarkand, which we were approaching, has a past more 
illustrious than has Bokhara. Who has not heard of “The Golden 
Road to Samarkand”? That phrase has had various interpreta- 
tions. Yet it is simple enough to one who travels in an easterly 
direction across Turkestan in the proper season and at the proper 
hour of day. The experience had been mine when, of an early 
morning a fortnight before, I left Merv and faced the ineffable 
prism of the desert dawn—ultra-violet, amethyst, rose, gold, 
blue. The sun rose, and suddenly I was aware that on the desert 
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THE NEW LIFE IN TURKESTAN 


Children’s homes, workers’ clubs and new mills equipped with modern machinery are all playing an important part in the transformation of Turkestan. 


The Bolshevik policy in Central Asia attacks without compromise all the sacred Moslem customs. 


Equal rights with men are given to women, child | 


marriage is forbidden, and sanitary stations are sent into the most remote and bigoted villages. 


stretching towards the risen sun was laid a carpet of gold. Then 
I discovered a yellowish, downy growth covering the face of the 
loess-strewn sands. The sun had emblazoned that endless swath 
of it—‘the Golden Road to Samarkand.” 

But very different now was our aerial approach to this fabulous 
city. Our plane was settling down rapidly, passing over the gentle 
Zarafshan at an elevation of but a few hundred feet. The city 
was far up the opposite slope and yet we continued to settle, and 
so could pass over “within handshaking distance” of the people 
on the housetops. 

My general impression of Samarkand from the air was one 
of ruins, ruins and more ruins—and yet ruins of such nobility as 
to dwarf the living into wretched human salamanders and swifts 
nestling amidst crumbling majesty. First we skimmed a corner 
of Afrosiah, that square mile of 
plateau, littered with débris, sup- 
posed up to now to be the site of 
ancient Maracanda, headquarters for 
a.time of Alexander, where he 
married Roxana and where he killed 
his friend Clitus; but Soviet arche- 
ologists now make the surprising 
announcement that Maracanda 
actually stood many miles away on 
a slope of the mountains. 

Abruptly beyond Afrosiah, our 
landing wheels all but touch a cluster 
of domes and towering fragments, g 
colorful and graceful, time-battered \ 
yet splendid. Beyond and to our 
right, the central market place is 
distinguished by the three giant 
minars (formerly six) of Ulag’s 
university, which, together with the 
ruins of the two other universities 
forming three sides of the Registan 
square, constituted the remains of 
an architectural creation which in- 
spired Lord Curzon to exclaim that 
it was “the most superhuman 
achievement in the whole world.” 
Upon our left was the great Bibi 
Khanum mosque and _ university, 
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Under Soviet rule, Turkestan has been divided up, according 

to nationality, into several republics. Uzbekistan, the most im- 

portant, includes most of the irrigated lands and famous cities: 

Samarkand, Bokhara and Tashkent. To the west of Samarkand 

lies the desert republic of the nomad Turcomans. 

republics of Kirghiz, Tadjiks and Kazaks are also part of the 
Soviet Federation. 


commemorating the wife of Tamerlane’s youth. Tamerlane was a 
great builder and yet he destroyed ten cities for every single 
structure he reared. Ulag, his grandson and immediate succes- 
sor, builded in peace. Both monarchs combed the Eastern world 
for their craftsmen. 


We have been flying low enough to make out not only the 
exquisite tiling on all towering surfaces, but also to distinguish. 


the graceful arabesques beneath the domes. In its long-ago fresh- 
ness such perfection of form and decoration clothed in such celes- 
tial coloring must indeed have seemed a beatific smile from earth 


towards heaven—‘‘Samarkand the Sublime.” Nor is the: present 


sad condition the fault of those immortal tiles. Through all time 
would they have smiled on if only the masonry had been worthy. 
Alas! they were placed on forms all too mortal. The rack of the 
elements is most shockingly appar- 
ent from our aerial point of view. 
The dome of Bibi and her satellites 
(she dominates the retreating 
scene) have long worn their death 
masks, staring blindly into oblivion, 
and the leaning giants of Ulag’s uni- 
versities stir us more with pathos 
than with wonderment—aged kings 
tottering to their graves. 

Of the living, I have scarcely been 
conscious during our flight across 
the city. And yet there were many 
on the house-tops, heads upturned, 
and here and there a colorful scarf 
waving to us. But the activities and 
thoughts of those pigmies seemed 
unimportant, as likewise the wide- 
spreading bazaar honeycomb with 
its tortuous little streets so glamor- 
ous and pungent of the East. Nor 
had I a conscious glance for the far- 
stretching shady avenues of villas 
dating from Tzarist days, or for the 
bare utilitarian structures reared 
under Soviet auspices. Overwhelm- 
ingly important seemed the past. 
The present intruded only to make 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A flying phalanx of migratory birds provides one of the most graceful spectacles that nature can offer. 
Various species of this bird are found in America, England, Europe, Australia and Africa. 


PLAYING TAG WITH OUR BIRDS 
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Winifred Austen 


These flocks of curlew are bound for the south. 


Following the Winged Voyagers of the Sky—What Has Been Learned About 
Migrating Birds—The Romance of Bird Banding 


The chickadee is found in many 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. 
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By Raymonp T. FULLER - 


RAVEL as we will, our 

wanderings are insignifi- 

cant compared to those 
of our feathered travelers. 
They will go further—and_ un- 
doubtedly experience more first- 
hand thrills—in their short 
spans of from two to six years 
than we can in two decades of 
leisure or business. 

The bird is the ideal traveler, 
and goes traveling in the ideal 
way. ‘The indomitable, self-re- 
liant migrant creature goes 
“light but right.” And in more 
senses than one. The flying 
bird carries nothing except a 
bag of hereditary tricks and a 
full equipment of sharp sensual 
organs; its bones, its skeletal 


framework, are widely hollow ’ 


and tubular in order to cut 
down weight to a minimum. 
(Especially is this the case with 


the larger ones and those most 
given to spending a great part 
of their activity on the wing. ) 
Nevertheless, Nature sees to it 
that they carry all the luggage, 
clothing, tools and gear they 
can possibly need. As for so- 
journ and itinerary, these, too, 
are the model—and despair—of 
human voyagers. As many 
miles, as many days of stop- 
over, as their fancy dictates: 
this is ideal also. “Creature 
comforts’—that enticing bait 
which is being salted and spiced 
and decorated ever more and 
more assiduously by all trans- 
portation concerns—are to birds 
almost always provided to the 
utmost. 

Not that, in general, migrant 
birds do not follow fairly defi- 
nitely prearranged itineraries: 
they do. Around this curious 
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The kinglet, or golderest, is one 

of the smallest of birds, meas- 

uring about three inches in 
length. 
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The bobolink has been extending his 
breeding range into areas west of 
the Mississippi because of the in- 
crease in irrigated lands. These 
birds love green meadows and they 
have been changing their age-old 
migration route to take in new 
territory. 


fact revolves the subject matter of the 
present article. To ascertain just what 


such routings are, and to build upon that knowledge for the 
mutual good of both mankind and birdkind, hundreds of otherwise 


gravely occupied human beings are en- 
gaged literally in “playing tag with our 
birds.” 

Travel agencies of all sorts are con- 
stantly studying the streams of human 
wanderlust : where people go and want to 
go, what types of folks travel, what ac- 
commodations they prefer, how long they 
can stay away from home, what percent- 
age of ‘them are women, what entices 
them to start. This is precisely what the 
taggers of birds are up to. Bird band- 
ing is, in about equal parts, scientific re- 
search, humanitarian  solicitude, and 
broad-gauged self-interest. In other 
words, it is a project in conservation. 

The process of banding birds gives us, 
for the first time, an acquaintance with 
the individual bird, whereas practically 
all other forms of study have of neces- 
sity to deal with its species. In under- 
standing the individual greater keenness 
of insight is had into the wider reactions 
of the species. Fundamentally, banding 
is concerned with migration. Or, it were 
better to say, travel. For not all of the 
movements of our feathered assets can 
be strictly viewed as seasonal migrations ; 
some of them partake of the nature of 
travel pure and simple. Now, the chief 
reason why this study is a project taken 
over by the federal government lies in 
the obvious fact that most birds are not 


wards of a State alone—not for that mat-- 


ter, of one country solely—but of vast 
areas inhabited by man. Birds travel. 
A game bird, particularly a goose, a snipe 
or a duck, may, and usually does, carry 
on its strictly domestic activities far up 
under the Arctic Circle, or in far Sas- 
katchewan or Manitoba; which duties 
accomplished, it wings its way southward 
(or southwestward, or southeastward) 
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Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


This map shows some of the great migration routes of North 
American birds. Number One is the route followed only by 
water birds. Number Two is followed by a small fraction 
of the twenty-five land and water species. Number Three is 
less popular than Number Two, only ten species of birds 
following it beyond Jamaica. Number Four is the great 
migration route used by more birds than all the others com- 
bined. Number Five is favored by a few of the warbler family. 
Routes Six and Seven are followed by western land birds, 
few of which pass beyond southern Mexico. 


“ BANDING A DUCK 


It is estimated that since bird banding began in 

this country, about 800,000 birds have been 

tagged, involving perhaps two hundred dif- 
ferent species. 


The scarlet tanager is a bird “like a 
glowing coal, bright enough to set 
the woods on fire.” Tanagers do not 
even risk a white frost and go south 
at the first hint of winter. They 
prefer the Andes for vacation time, 
yet they rarely raise their young in 
northern mountains. 


through possibly a dozen provinces 
and states. 


Such a bird is a target for fate, an object of attention from 
easily a dozen varying game laws and closed seasons (or lack of 


them!). Much of the protection given 
in one area may be undone by ruthless- 
ness in another. How to extend protec- 
tive influences to the degree required to 
permit the species to hold its own for the 
enjoyment (if you can call it that!) of 
gunners; how to keep a reasonable rec- 
ord as to the rise and fall of its annual 
reproduction in the face of natural ene- 
mies and diseases, and thus vary the hu- 
man protection it ought to receive; how 
to learn what its pre-adult period is; how 
to find out how high a rate -of mortality 
the species sustains through hunting— 
these are some of the objectives of band- 
ing as practiced on game birds. 

When one takes into account its ap- 
plication to non-game birds and birds of 
prey, the ends sought are somewhat dif- 
ferent. I shall come back to this subject 
in a moment. 

Partly as a result of the indisputable 
evidence presented by this method of 
studying game birds, the present Bird 
Conservation Act was recently put into 
the federal statutes, involving coopera- 
tion with Canada in carrying out its 
provisions. Like most entering-wedge 
legislation, it does not go far enough to 
suit its ardent supporters, and will likely 
be amended as knowledge is gained by 
field work. 

Just what is bird banding and how is 
it done? . . . Well, obviously the process 
begins with a trap. “First catch your 
rabbit’”—catch your quarry alive, of 
course, as Step One. That means a par- 
ticular type of trap for each type of bird: 
wader, swimmer, ground walker, wood- 
pecker, sandpiper, ete. And a trap in 
which no inmate can injure itself. Ex- 
perienced banders have developed con- 
traptions of marvelous ingenuity to outwit 
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the wild, shy little crea- 
tures they are after— 
dodges which a tyro un- 
schooled in the ways of 
birds could not possibly 
invent. But all these 
gadgets fall into two 
kinds: either they are 
sprung by the bird or they 
are worked by a concealed 
watcher nearby. . 
Mheebird is-either 
caught or catches itself. 
Now, after this bird in 
"the bush becomes a bird in 
the hand, it is tagged and 
Bhencetorth is it.’ The 
lightest of aluminum 
bands (supplied by the 
U. S. Biological Survey 
and serially numbered by 
it) is carefully closed 
‘about the lower end of the 
bird’s leg just above the 
foot. This band cannot 
come off and is no hin- 
drance at all to its wear- 
er’s movements. Immedi- 
ately the bird is released 
and flies away. Notices 
of all bandings are sent to 
the Survey. Days or 
weeks or months, or even 


years, later, often in some far distant country or continent, should 
this identified bird be killed or captured, its possessor is supposed 
to report the fact (as the band itself directs) to the Survey at 
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Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


THE GREAT TRAVELER AND HIS POLAR HOMES 


The Arctic tern is one of the most amazing migratory birds. The map at the right 

shows his classic flight from pole to pole. Terns spend about eleven months of 

every year under a midnight sun. Their extreme summer and winter homes are 

eleven thousand miles apart, or a yearly round-trip of twenty-two thousand miles. 

They breed as far north as they can find land on which to build their nests, and 
winter as far south as there is open water to furnish food. 
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Washington. Whereupon 
the Survey, as a clearing- 
house for all records, no- 
tifies the original bander 
and also completes the 
bird’s case-history in its 
card files. 

Nearly two thousand 
amateur bird-lovers, and 
more seriously minded 
scientists, are engaged in 
operating banding stations 
all over the United States 
and Canada. To obtain a 
federal permit for this 
work, a would-be operator 
has to furnish references 
with the endorsement of 
two well-known scientists, 
and has to certify as to 
his own knowledge on 
bird identification. Fur- 
thermore, he must secure 
a permit from his own 
State game authorities be- 
fore he is legally entitled 
to begin. To date, about 
800,000 birds have been 
tagged, involving perhaps 
two hundred different 
species. Out. of an esti- 
mated total avian popula- 
tion in the United States 


of four billion, the individuals tagged are not yet an imposing 
percentage. But the percentage of tagged birds actually reported 
as recaptured is far lower yet; among the game birds the returns 
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The duck, like the snipe, the goose, and other game birds, carries on its strictly domestic activities far up under the Arctic circle, or in northern Canada, 
and then it wings its way southward, stopping from time to time in a dozen different provinces and states on its way to Central America. 
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Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


This map shows the migration routes of the scarlet tanager. 
fly boldly north and south across the open Gulf of Mexico. 
enough, however, the whole tribe converges in Honduras and Yucatan in 
autumn, so that they may traverse the Isthmus by land. 
almost squarely on the Equator. 


are, as might be expected, somewhat 
interesting fact has been established: 
lation is steadily decreasing, while the 
more numerous today than at any time in the history of this 
country—this, of course, not applying to a few non-game species 


which have started towards extinc- 
tion. ) 

The fascinating and ambitious 
idea of banding birds on a national 
scale did not originate. with the 
U. S. Biological Survey; it was 
started by individual enthusiasts 
about 1900. After twenty years, it 
was clearly evident that scattered 
and partly uncoordinated banding 
would not suffice; an appeal was 
made to federal agencies, with the 
result that the Bureau in 1920 took 
over the scheme, becoming an of- 
ficial clearing-house of records and 
raising the scope and scientific level 
to a point where much more valua- 
ble results began to develop. 

Audubon, “father of American 
ornithology,” was the first to mark 
birds, back in 1803. Near Phila- 
delphia in that year he fastened tiny 
silver cords about the legs of a 
brood of infant Phoebes; to his in- 
finite delight two of the five re- 
turned to the exact site of their 
nest in the following Spring. This 
was somewhat of a triumph, con- 


leg, just above the foot. 


These birds 


Curiously 


They winter 


succeeding days. 
greater. (In passing, one 
that our game bird popu- 
other sort are undoubtedly 


sidered as a pioneer effort, and it 


undoubtedly furnished the clue 
which later students took up more 
pretentiously. Audubon’s little ex- 
periment established positively that 
birds do sometimes return to their 
former haunts after wintering far 
abroad. 

A lot of interesting facts have 
recently been ascertained. Here are 
a few of them set down at random: 
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During the breeding season the male snipe circles at a consider- 

able height, uttering a sustained cry and plunging down a 

few feet at a time, thus producing a bleating sound by the 

vibration of its outer tail feathers. As a rule snipe feeds upon 

worms, which it obtains by prodding the ground with its 
long bill. 


_Courtesy~U. 8. Bureau of Biological Survey 


BANDING A CARDINAL 


The bands by which birds may be identified are made of the lightest 
aluminum, and are carefully clasped about the lower end of the bird’s 

The band cannot come off and is no hindrance 
to the bird’s movements. 


Trapping and banding birds does not appear to frighten them 
seriously—innumerable instances are recorded of their being re- 
captured again and again in the same traps, often on the same and 


A heavy percentage of those marked while nesting do return to 
their former haunts every Spring. 

Comparatively few birds actually cross either the Atlantic or 
Pacific, although hosts of species traverse wide stretches of coastal 
ocean in northern and southern migration and winter far below 


the latitude of the Rio Grande 


River. Many species pass between 
the Arctic Circle and South 
America. 


A given species, in its bona fide 
seasonal migrations, follows well- 
defined routings. From Cape Cod, 
via the Bermudas, to Florida is one 
path—across thousands of miles of 
unmarked waves! Another settled 
way extends from the Alaskan 
peninsula to British Columbia and 
Puget Sound. From the Gulf 
States hordes of migrants do not 
hesitate to strike straight across to 
the South American mainland. 

Most small birds nesting within 
the United States wander with their 
young far eastward and westward 
from their homes during the Sum- 
mer, long before starting on their 
migration proper. This habit prob- 
ably solves temporary overcrowding 
problems in certain areas and allows 
the young to learn much about di- 
verse conditions of topography and 
food materials before they go south. 

Male birds of some migrant 
species return north from a week to 
three weeks before their mates and 
their young of the preceding season. 

Because most active banding sta- 
tions provide feeding stations to at- 
tract birds, experience indicates that 
they remember and revisit these 
refuges; are sometimes saved from 
starvation on account of them; and 
do appear to recognize protected 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE MATTERHORN OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Mount Assiniboine is one of the most magnificent peaks in the Canadian Rockies, towering above all neighboring mountains at-an altitude of 11,860 feet. 
It is one of the most difficult peaks in Canada for the mountain climber to scale. 
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CLIMBING THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Fifty Switzerlands in One—Conquering Canada’s Highest Mountains 


ae By JamEs MonTAGNES 


OUNTAIN climbing in the Canadian Rockies is becoming 
an increasingly favorite sport. Alpinists come from far 
and near, from New York and Boston, from every part 

of Canada, from New Zealand and Japan, and most of Europe. 
They come as representatives of the famous mountaineering clubs 
of the world and as private individuals. To ascend easy moun- 
tains or difficult peaks, to conquer virgin ground or follow in the 
footsteps of some farnous alpine climber, these are the drawing 
cards. 

The Canadian Rocky Mountains have been called “fifty Switz- 
erlands in one.” They stretch through part of Alberta and most 
of British Columbia. The majority of the ranges are as yet unex- 
plored, and much of the mountainous country is inaccessible except 
by tedious, hard traveling. But through a ten-thousand-square- 
mile area run two railways and a set of motor highways. Five 
national parks encompass the best of the Rocky Mountains in 
scenery and scalable peaks. That territory is within easy reach. 
It explains why the Canadian Rockies have become so popular 
among all classes of mountaineers. 

Right in the heart of this mountainous country the Alpine Club 
of Canada has its headquarters, with a clubhouse at Banff, where 
annually between five and six hundred mountain climbers gather 
to go on to the camp conducted by the club at some point or other 


in the vicinity. From there the climbs of the club members are 
conducted. It is from these camps that the most notable ascents 
of the mountain peaks have been made. 

On horseback or by train these parties of alpinists leave for the 
camp picked for the year. Pack animals bring in the supplies. 
Tents rise, guides are on hand, and cooks look after the hearty 
appetites that mountaineers develop. In some valley high up the 
mountain slopes, beside a clear blue lake, the camp is pitched. 
Camp-fires send their flames upwards at night, as the members 
sit about exchanging their experiences, telling of the climbs of 
the day. 

Without some preliminary training no alpinist attempts to scale 
a high peak or conquer a virgin height. The months spent in the 
city have not developed muscles for the climbing of mountains. 
They must first be hardened to the task. So experienced alpinists 
take their training climbs up smaller slopes or up slopes which 
have become well-traveled but were once looked on as highly 
dangerous. With that training the appetite increases, and the 
mountaineer is ready to climb his mark for the season. 

Sometimes one day will suffice to top a mountain and come 
back to camp. Only the more experienced will attempt an over- 
night climb to reach such heights as have never or seldom been 
trod. Rucksacks are carried with food and blankets, for it is cold 
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REACHING THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT SCHAFFER 


The final stretch to the summit of Mount Schaffer is a dizzy climb over 


huge rocks that hang on the brink of a precipice. Mount Schaffer is in 
Yoho National Park, which has some of the most climbed peaks in Canada. 


at night on the higher slopes of the mighty snow-clad mountains. 

Early starts are made, usually before the sun has risen. There 
are glaciers to cross, and many thousand feet must be traversed 
before reaching territory that has not been so well traveled. Here 
one encounters the ridges and steep walls that have kept less ambi- 
tious mountaineers from reaching to new heights. Rock walls 
fifteen feet high are conquered with the axe and by the digging of 
holds in crumbling rock. When the climbers are weary, a rest 
is called for breakfast or lunch. Then there are more steep walls 
to maneuver, and ice steps to be cut in awkward places. But at 
last all difficulties are overcome. The summit is near. The goal 
is in sight, and the alpinist goes on to step where few have stepped 
before or where he may be the first. There is so much space in 
the Canadian Rockies that has not been explored that this field 
has a decided advantage over older territory, such as the Alps, 
where many have traveled. 

In and about the towns which are the centers of the national 
parks men and women dressed in riding breeches and sweaters, 
with ropes. slung across their shoulders, ice axes or alpenstocks, 
and heavy nailed boots are not uncommon. They mingle with 
the other visitors whose dress is that of any summer resort. They 
come and go and with them the Swiss guides who are now a. fix- 
ture of the Canadian Rockies. 

Few alpinists venture the slopes of the Rockies without guides. 
One or two will always accompany a party, unless indeed the 
climb is an easy one for even the novice. But om difficult climbs, 
then the guides are on hand to lend of all the experiences they 
have amassed, not only in their homeland but on the vaster, though 
not higher, mountains of this continent. 
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There are few peaks with which the guides in the park areas 
are not acquainted. Crevasses, glaciers, avalanches, falls of rocks, 
perpendicular and overhanging walls of mountains, chimneys, all 
the chances of sudden death that lurk in the path of the climber— 
these the guides know, because they have encountered them. They 
have reduced: the risk of climbing to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Sheer nerve and muscle. have pulled many a guide and 
his party out of a hole. 

Guiding amateurs and experienced alpinists is by no means the 
simplest of tasks. It is not given to every one to climb mountains. 
The desire may be there at view of the lofty peaks, but climbing 
takes more than desire. Physical fitness, courage and will power 
are necessary to make the big ascents as well as the small. The 
possibilities of a mistake often run away with the imagination of 
the climber. It takes will power to overcome the thought of a 
false step or the breaking off of a handhold whenva gulf of a 
thousand feet yawns below, even though an expert is just ahead. 

Accordingly, when the amateur climber, unaware of his own 
limitations, approaches a guide to take him up a difficult mountain, 
the guide exercises prudence and tact. The guide sizes up his 
man, physically and mentally, and_suggests he should first try 
something not quite so exacting. During this initial try-out, the 
guide studies the would-be climber, his courage, his physique, his 
willingness to take advice, and so on. It is a severe test, although 
the pupil is unaware of it. If he passes the test, the real ascent 
is made; if he fails, guides will for one reason or another be unable 
to accommodate him. 

But even after these precautions have been taken, there are 
moments when a climber’s nerve fails him and he places all the 
members of the expedition in jeopardy. This is an occasion when 
a guide’s full powers and skill are required of him. He may have 
to climb down a dangerous descent to give aid and advice. The 
climber may be a temporary nervous wreck who has overtaxed 
his endurance, whose imagination is running wild. There have 


ROPING OFF 


It takes nerve, strength and will power to descend a steep escarpment 

when a gulf of thousands of feet yawns below. This climber is roping off 

on Mount Schaffer. Lake O’Hara is seen at the base and Mount Huber in 
the background. 
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een times when the guide has 
zen forced to sting a man into 
scovery of his nerve by abusing 
jim roundly for his collapse. 
juch action rarely fails to shame 
ie climber into surmounting the 
bstacle. Instances are infre- 
uent but when they happen a 
uide has to know how to handle 
aem and that he does so with 
access is proved by the rarity of 
atalities in the Rockies as com- 
ared with the Alps, where 
learly every one of the higher 
leaks has its long list of victims. 

It is interesting to note that 
yomen have seldom been afflicted 
vith these breakdowns. The 
weaker” sex is strongly addicted 
0 mountain climbing. Their 
resence on a climb is a distinct 
dvantage. If an unfortunate 
nale climber should lose his 
lerve, it is a sure cure to point 
0 a woman in the party who has 
lready surmounted the difficulty, 
t+ who should not be frightened 
yefore she attempts it. But 


part from this negative value, . 


vomen are an advantage to a 
roup of climbers because their 
resence spurs the rest to their 
est efforts. 

It is not difficult to understand 
hat such guides can gain access 
o places which seem insurmount- 
ble to anything without wings. 
\n experienced eye and iron 
erve take them to their lofty 
lestination. A good climber 
nows that mountains will sur- 
ender their impregnability if the 
limber has the right approach. 

While a great number of 
nountains are ascended each sea- 
on, those which are the favorites 
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A SPECTACULAR SWING 


A mountain climber frequently has to perform the most difficult 

acrobatic feats in making a hard ascent. Veteran climbers can 

gain access to places which are apparently insurmountable. There 

are few mountains which will not yield their impregnability to 
an experienced eye and iron nerve. 


ON THE SLOPES OF MOUNT PRESIDENT 


This typical party of mountain climbers is ready for an ascent of Mount President in Yoho National Park. The climbers are equipped with ice axes 
and alpenstocks, and they all wear smoked glasses to keep out the glare of the sun. 
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include Mount Rundle, with its 
four peaks, the highest of which 
has an altitude of 9,665 feet; 
Mount Edith, 8,370 feet high; 
Cascade Mountain, towering 
9,826: feet; and Mount Aylmer, 
10,375 feet high. This group 
centers about Banff. Farther 
from the town alpinists have 
made ascents of Mount Assini- 
boine, the massive mountain 
which towers above all the others 
in that region, reaching upwards 
11,860 feet. Only the best of 
climbers have made their at- 
tempts to reach this monarch, for 
it is a difficult climb. 

Near Mount Assiniboine are 
others which have proven just as 
difficult climbing. There are 
Mount Eon, 10,860 feet high; 
Mount Sturdee, 10,300 feet; 
Mount Magog, 10,050 feet; and 
Mount Aye, 10,640 feet. The 
first ascent of Mount Eon, in 
1921, was marred, unfortunately, 
by the death of the climber when 
he fell to his death down the 
slope after stepping on a loose 
rock. 

Lake Louise, also in Banff Na- 
tional Park, is surrounded by 
snow-topped peaks, some of 
which can be ascended without 
the aids of guides. There are the 
Saddle Mountain and Mount 
Fairview, which have been 
topped by even none too skilled 
climbers alone. Other peaks in 
that vicinity which make good 
climbing are Victoria, Lefroy, 
Hungabee, Temple, Pinnacle and 
Deltaform, the lowest of which 
towers 10,062 feet above sea- 
level and the highest 11,626 feet. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HUNTING IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Berkshire Hills, with their lakes and brooks, their small valleys and gentl 

rolling hills, are easily one of the loveliest sections of New England. S 

peaceful a countryside naturally holds no lure for the hunter looking for bi 

game, but there are work and excitement for the bird dogs in the prope 

season. The Berkshires are delightful at all times of the year, but they ar 

at their best in the Fall when the hills are so brilliantly painted wit 
autumn colors. 
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DO BELIEVE I like places better than people!” 

It was Fanny Kemble who said it. Admirable actress and 
~ high-spirited grande dame, Henry James in an essay about 
ner calls her “historic.” To be liked by the gifted Fanny Kemble 
/s indeed a distinction for a quiet New England village. 

Caring little for Paris and less for her native London, critical 
»f everything in America from slavery in the South to soggy bread 
in the North (New York society resented her hurling a dish or 
‘wo out of the window)—to one place in America the great 
English-French actress became deeply attached. 

| So much did Fanny Kemble like 
“enox, she chose this Massachusetts 
nilage in the Berkshire Hills as her 
American residence. Having been 
‘verywhere, done everything, known 
tveryone on two continents, year 
ifter year she returned to Lenox, — 
bassing here many of the happiest 
‘ummers throughout her agitated 
ife. And in Lenox she even wished 
‘o’ be buried, having agreed to a 
zrave outside the Church-on-the- 
Hill,.““If God would allow me once 

1 year,” so she said, “to pop my 
1ead above sod long enough to catch 

1 view of this enchanting valley.” 
“Enchanting” as this valley al- 
ways was and still is, it promptly 
acquired, thanks to Mrs. Kemble’s 
praise, prestige and a “tone,” qual- 
ities which the actress herself wore 
naturally wherever she went. Dis- 
-overing Lenox, she at once settled 
herself in her little home she called 
The Perch.” And in her train, 
people of wealth and distinction be- 
van to create here huge country 
estates. In time, this sedate New 
England village became the favorite 
resort of the “Gilded Age,” attract-~ 
ing among its visitors five Presi- 
dents of the United States as well , 
is the great from abroad. 

~ No American resort is more beau- 
tifully situated. Nowhere else in 
this country have so many magnifi- 
cent estates been created nor such a 
style of living, fantastic in its lavish 
mixture of the sylvan and urban. With no other American resort 
are associated, moreover, so many of the great names of the past 
one hundred years. It is not surprising that some people of today, 
indifferent to the vogue of newer ocean-side resorts, still continue 
to return to Lenox summer after summer, as did Fanny Kemble. 

Last summer, three million tourists, so it is said, visited New 
England. A good part of these come to Berkshire: the Chamber 
of Commerce employees stationed at cross roads on Sundays, lust- 
ful of statistics under the elms, will impressively tell you how 
many come. Up through Lenox and down its hill, past the iron 
srills and high stone walls, flows the steady June-to-October, 
balloon-tire stream. Here, mounted or on foot, you find yourself 
regarding rumble-seat riders with as much curiosity as they regard 
you. And-you can’t help asking yourself, “Is this only one more 
Main Street fo them? ‘Main Street!’ Why, it’s a carriage drive, 
1 bosky bridle path, a verdant walk, all in one! Maybe next year 
it will ‘go’ ‘Main Street’. . . filling stations and hot-dog 


FANNY KEMBLE 


The high-spirited ‘and witty Fanny Kemble, the most gifted 

Shakespearean interpreter of her time, was one of the most 

magnetic personalities in the brilliant group that gathered at 
Lenox during the middle of the last century. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST SUMMER RESORT 


Lenox and Its Celebrities—Fanny Kemble and the Gilded Age— 
The Patrician Colony of the Berkshires 


: By James J. JENKINS 


stands . Will it be long before these dubious blessings arrive ?” 

Only a short time ago Lenox lost the outstanding vestige of 
its horse-and-carriage age. This “horsey” old New Yorker had 
first visited the place as a girl, in 1853. Every May after that 
she continued to arrive in her parlor car, concluding her season 
in October. During all these summers, neither she nor her hus- 
band ever set foot in an automobile; in fact, a notice at the lodge 
gate prohibited motor vehicles from entering their estate. And 
but a week before her death did she permit a telephone to be 
installed, and then only for emergency use. By which one suspects 
that despite her ninety years, this 
leisurely old lady hoped to go on 
living, that is, driving slowly in her 
victoria over these Berkshire roads 
she loved. For seventy-four sum- 
mers she had made a familiar figure 
throughout this countryside, alone 
in recent years with her coachman 
and behind an especially handsome 
pair. 

It is old summer residents of this 
kind who have kept the streets of 
Lenox and Stockbridge beautiful. 
Determined, moreover, to preserve 
from thoughtless visitors the typical 
wild life of this region, a group of 
these people have recently trans- 
formed a three-hundred-acre farm 
into a forest museum of Berkshire 
riches. Furthermore, to Miss Ma- 
bel Choate is due the preservation 
of two of the most distinctive 
buildings of this countryside. As 
a memorial to her father, a former 
ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, she has made of the Old 
Mission House in Stockbridge, care- 
fully restored and planted, a colonial 
museum open to the public. It is, 
thanks to Miss Choate again, that 
the old South Lee Tavern still pro- 
vides delightful hospitality to hun- 
gry motorists. Built in 1760, no 
more mellow a reminder of stage- 
coach times exists in the country, 
with its grilled bar where St. Croix 
was drunk like wine and with its 
dance hall whose sconces have 
lighted five generations responsive to such old tunes as “Irish 
Wash-woman” and “Money Musk.” 

At the turn of the century and for some time before, people 
who had gone to Europe in May returned in July to Bar Harbor 
and to Newport in August, bringing up at Lenox in late September 
or early October. To the nineties, however, Bar Harbor seemed 
a place just “discovered,” while even Newport still smelled of 
fresh paint. In those days people liked to repeat the old ‘‘saw” 
about the Bar Harbor summer boarder, who upon asking his 
proprietress if he might leave his boots outside, was promptly 
informed there was not the slightest danger. 

Of Lenox, on the other hand, such simplicities, everyone agreed, 
had never been told. For if last on their lists of smart resorts, 
Lenox in their affections was undoubtedly first. More than any 
other place outside the large eastern cities, Lenox, to them, was 
“civilized.” 

It was not merely that this white and green colonial village atop 
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its hill, with charming views in every direction, seemed always 
to have been lived in. More than that, ever since colonial times 
it had been inhabited by distinguished people, who, loving it, had 
preserved and enhanced its beauties. In this region had lived, 
for instance, a friend of Washington’s—Judge Sedgwick—whose 
visitors included such persons as Alexander Hamilton, Fenimore 
Cooper and Washington Irving. _ 

In 1846, the first summer residence was erected here, that of 
Samuel Ward, American representative of London bankers. Mrs. 
Kemble had first visited Lenox ten years before, attracted by the 
presence of Judge Sedgwick’s daughter, Catharine, America’s 
earliest woman writer of popular novels. Mrs. Kemble immedi- 
ately fell in love with this region ; it reminded her of the valley of 
Lake Neuchatel, looking towards the Jura. 

Of the high-spirited Fanny Kemble, perhaps the most gifted 
Shakespearean interpreter of all times, her friend, Henry James 
has said: “If we have a definite after-life in the amount of illustra- 
tion that may gather about us, few vivid names ought to fade 
more slowly.” On one occasion in Lenox, having engaged a native 
to take her again to a spot she found especially beautiful, she 
endured as long as she could his “explanation” of the scenery. 
Visitors of today to California and the Grand Canyon will guess 
where she must have wanted to send her “guide.” Finally she 
burst out: “I hired you to drive, not to talk!’ On leaving her 
at her hotel, she noticed that the Yankee driver charged her more 
than he had last time. For his explanation the great actress was 
quite unprepared. ‘““The extra fifty cents, marm,” he chided her, 
“that there’s for sarce.” 

After the middle of the century the number of estates in this 
region gradually increased, until, with the ‘nineties, practically 
all of the most desirable sites were out of the market. Their 
size, too, increased, for large house-parties after the English 
and continental fashion, introduced into such a non-metropolitan 
area as this, required the maintenance of enormous establishments. 
“Shadowbrook,” for instance, the residence of Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes and later of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, contained over ninety 
rooms and was set in a park almost a thousand acres in extent. 
The combined properties of “Ananda Hall,” as it is today, measure 
three miles, from gate to gate. 

Situated on knolls or hills, surrounded by forests, lawns, lakes 


THE LIBRARY AT LENOX 


Since the first summer residence was erected here in the “fifties, Lenox has had one of the most brilliant 
During the “Gilded Age,” Lenox was perhaps America’s most “civilized’ 
resort. Today, it possesses a charm of mellowness rarely equalled elsewhere in our country. 


histories of any American resort. 
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and gardens, the roofs sometimes not even visible from the lodge 
gates, rose the hundred “Queen Anne” mansions, “Tudor” manor; 
and “French” chateaux. Some of their interiors, stacked witl 
collections of Ispahans, bronzes, Jéromes or Rosa Bonheurs, re 
sembled museums rather than homes. Vast as were the room: 
and often lighted by ivy-hung casement windows, neither the 
fires burning on tall marble hearths nor the glint from gold 
leafed or satin-tufted walls served to dispel a suspicion of gloom 

The glory of these places was in their superb views and won: 
derful gardens. Many villas commanded panoramas sixty mile: 
in extent, from Mount Greylock on the north to Mount Everet 
on the south. After a visit to Lenox, the Hon. Amelia Murray 
of London had written: “I am not acquainted with any other spo 
which has such views on every side.” And as to gardens, the 
entire region was a garden, in which the skyline, the five lakes 
the streams and paths were all parts of an ‘ordered scheme 
Almost all of the estate owners were competitors in one kind o 
garden hobby or other: carnations, melons, grapes or orchids 
Horticulturalists such as Edward J. Norman and Alexande 
MacConnachie, gaining a Lenox reputation, acquired with it ; 
national one. ae 

To Lenox came Presidents Roosévelt, McKinley, and Cleveland 
as, earlier, Garfield, Arthur, and Van Buren had come. Inter 
national celebrities, even after the turn of the century, continue: 
to return to their Lenox estates. At ‘“‘Belvoir Terrace,’ the hom 
of the banker, Morris K. Jessup, his friend, J. Pierpont Morgar 
made an annual visit. It was also at Mr. Jessup’s home (h 
was then president of the American Museum of Natural History 
that Admiral Peary formulated plans for his polar expedition 
George W. Westinghouse worked out many of his achievements a 
Erskine Park. And at “The Mount,” the delightful residence sh 
herself created, overlooking Laurel Lake, the Hoosac Mountain 
and Tyringham Pass, Mrs. Edith Wharton, who had shocke 
society with her “House of Mirth,” continued the writing of he 
novels. 

It was above all Berkshire’s autumn that gave zest to one’ 
season in Lenox. By five o’clock on autumn evenings, above ever 
gabled, turreted or mansard roof, one saw a veritable regiment o 
chimneys smoking. And within, the guests gathered around th 
tall hearths, recalling other Berkshire Octobers and feeling agai 
the same old thrill. And late 
in the evening, on their way t 
dinner, experiencing the curiou 
sensation of driving simultane 
ously on Fifth Avenue and on 
country lane, hearing, too, acros 
valleys, the distant whistle of 
train city-bound, they realize 
that the rarest pleasure of thei 
Lenox season still awaited then 

If, to the ‘nineties, Lenox wa 
“civilized,” it offers today the ac 
ditional charm of mellowness, 
quality rare in America, rural o 
urban. 

But besides its century of sc 
cial history, Lenox has also 
literary and = artistic histor 
equally long, begun by Mis 
Sedgwick and Mrs. Kemble an 
continued even today by some o 
its summer residents, such as th 
sculptor, Daniel Chester Frencl 

“Civilized” as the place seeme 
to the nineties, some of its earl 
natives, however, must have bee 
painfully “refined.” Of Mis 
Catharine Sedgwick, his fellow 
native, one Mr. Grundy re 
marked “the abandon of he 
locks,” to him, apparently, mos 
unlady-like. Of Miss Harrie 
Hosmer, one of America’s earl: 
est sculptresses, he has this t 
say: “Her tastes were rather to 

(Continued on page 62) 
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WOODLAND TRAILS NEAR LENOX 


The Berkshires offer a multitude of natural beauties to horseback riders. For 
generations the drives around Laurel Lake and Stockbridge Bowl have been 
celebrated and the autumns in the Berkshires have long afforded a colorful 
social climax to the summers. In the "nineties, after passing the winter in 
Egypt, Rome, or the Céte dAzur, and the summer in chéteaux or Rhine 
castles, smart Americans returned to Lenox to discover pleasures more simple 
and-more satisfying than those they had pursued.so eagerly abroad. The smart 
traps, the coaching parties and thé équestriennes of the nineties have 
“disappeared, but the woods and ‘hills have lost none of their magic for the 
é riders of 1931. 
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ONE OF THE LAST OF THE SQUARE-RIGGERS 


They were amazingly strong, the great sailing ships of the square-rigger era. 

Though many of them were lost by collisions with icebergs or on dangerous 

coasts, comparatively few were overwhelmed by the fury of the sea. Some 

of them, even in recent years, have outridden hurricanes and violent storms 

that sent great steamers to the bottom. This superb vessel, the Dagomar, is 

one of the veteran survivors of the British Atlantic Service of a quarter of 
a century ago. 


SHIPS THAT ARE 
LOST AT SEA 


| 
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How the Ocean Takes Its Tol]— 
Fighting a Storm in a Wind- 
jammer—The Heroic Achieve- 


ments of the Cape Horners 


By A. J. Vitirers 


A. J. Villiers began his adventwrous career at an 
early age as a cadet on a square-rigger and he has 
followed the sea for many years m sailing vesse's 
of all kinds. He 1s now writing what will probably 
be the final pages m the glorious history of the 
windjammer, now doomed inevitably by steam. His 
two books, “By Way of Cape Horn” and “Falmouth 
for Orders,’ rank with Dana’s “Two Years Before 
the Mast’ as classics of the sea. The following 
article 1s the first of two which he will contribute 
to TRAVEL on the vanishing fleets and life aboard 
the old square-riggers which are still defying the 
furies of the seven seas. 
Editorial Note 


N THE days of sail a good many ships went “miss- 
ing.” They set out from port, bound somewhere 
with a cargo to deliver, or in ballast to hunt for 

one, and never arrived, nor were they seen, nor traced, 
nor heard of. They set out, barques, full-rigged ships, and four- 
masted barques, and they never arrived. That was their story. A 
surprisingly large number were engaged in voyages which would 
make it necessary for them to round Cape Horn. 

Where have they gone, these missing ships? What was their 
end? I should be inclined to say that most of them were lost by 
ice, by collisions with icebergs—the smallest floating growler would 
often suffice—on their way across the North Atlantic or on the 
road around Cape Horn. After ice, I would place damaged and 
‘smashed hatches next, and after that, shifted cargo. Then there 
are strandings on unlit and unpopulated coasts, although in these 
cases there is more chance of some trace being found. Other 
causes of disaster are collisions and dangerous leaks, although the 
latter do not often disable iron and steel ships. Last of all, I 
should place weather damage. I mean that the number of the big 
sailing ships of the later-day square-rigger era which fell victims 
to weather alone, which were overwhelmed by the sea with none 
of its aids, is not high. ‘They were amazingly strong, these ships, 
and they stood up to a good deal—even neglect, which came their 
way seriously as the years went by. 

Take the full-rigger Grace Harwar, in which, somewhere in the 
North Atlantic, I happen to be writing this, for example. Built in 


seas. 
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THE GRACE HARWAR UNDER FULL SAIL 


For nearly half a century the Grace Harwar has defied the treachery and cruelty of the 
Like all her Clyde-built sisters, the Grace Harwar was constructed with such 
care and efficiency that she can still triumph against all the concentrated fury of a 


Cape Horn hurricane. 


Port Glasgow in 1889—forty years ago—she is still going strong. 
Before 1910, her history is shrouded in mystery—so far as I am 
concerned, anyway. I know nothing about her before that, except 
a vague kind of story that she was dismasted on her first voyage 
and had to put into Cape Town to refit. In 1910, she was already 
old; she had been sailing for twenty-one years then. 

The Grace Harwar was not built with any special care; she was 
an ordinary product of the Glasgow shipyards, which turned out 
so many of her splendid sisters. Since 1910, she has been dis- 
masted, thrown ashore in Mobile and collided with heavily by 
another sailing ship. She has been in collision in Falmouth Bay 
and outside the Clyde; she has been jambed in the ice in the Baltic 
for two weeks; she has been compelled to sail a twelve-thousand- 
mile voyage with no bowsprit; and she has been washed out fore 
and aft by heavy seas rounding the Horn. (Heaven knows how 
many times she has had to come around that stormy and perilous 
headland.) She has lain long, weary, neglected months in ports 
waiting for something to do; she has fought against all the con- 
centrated fury of the ocean not once, but many times. She has lived 
through hurricanes, and violent storms that have sent great 
steamers to the bottom. Only last year, on the way from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Australia, she was not one hundred miles from 
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GETTING IN THE MAINSAIL 


A few of the old, full-rigged sailing vessels still carry on the gallant battle with the sea and the 
Heavy-bowed and blunt-sterned, these ships are backbreakers at the 
braces and devils at the wheel. Obviously, the sailor’s life is not an easy one. 


hopeless competition with steam. 


the liner, Vestris, when the sea overwhelmed that steamer and 
sent her to the bottom. The Grace Harwar, in ballast, under- 
manned, short of sails, did not even lose a boat. 

The Grace Harwar is a unit in a fleet which has to pay to sur- 
vive, and to pay at all economy must always be the watchword in 
her upkeep. She leaked a little, on the way from Australia to the 
Horn in 1927 and again this year, but none of her steel plates was 
at fault. None of her original work caused the trouble. Trouble 
was caused by tinpot monkeying things that had been done to her 
in drydocks in the ports. Her figurehead lies at the bottom of 
Falmouth Bay. Standing down in the ’tween decks you may notice 
a slight indenting curve ’midships, where she was barged into at 


Mobile. On the starboard side aft there 
is a new plate, relic of a collision off the 
Clyde. The whole of the saloon and poop 
accommodation is new; it had to be re 
built in Montevideo, after the Cape Horn 
seas had washed it all to pulp. . . . But 
she is still the same old Grace Harwar, 
for all that, with her name carved into the 
teakwood wheelbox and engraved on the 
little brass helmsman’s bell; she is still 
the same old ship than ran sweetly down 
the launching ways on the Clyde over 
forty years ago, for all that the sea has 
done to her, and the neglect of man. 

If the sea alone could overwhelm these 
old sailers, they never would have sur- 
vived. It is touch and go with them, of 
course, now and then—perhaps once every 
Cape Horn voyage. But they always live 
through it; they always come back for 
more. One has seen, in the course of 
long yoyagings, these graceful old ships— 
heavy-bowed and blunt-sterned though 
some of them may be, and backbreakers at 
the braces and devils at the wheel—come 
through so much, and battle through 
against such overpowering, overwhelming 
odds, and defeat such mighty conglomera- 
tions of all the forces of the ocean, and 
over-ride. such towering, frightening, 
maddened, murderous seas, that when 
now and then another name is added to 
the “missing” list one thinks of other 
things besides the weather. 

Nor is the Grace Harwar peculiar. All 
her lovely Clyde-built sisters are the same. 
Not much to look at, some of them, 
scoffed at in the days when more -grace- 
ful clippers could still be seen, they were 
built with such forethought and efficient 
workmanship that not all the united forces 
of a shrieking Cape Horn hurricane can 
fight them down. They carry on, year 
after year, always battling on their stormy 
ways—the Olivebank, the Beatrice, the 
Hougomont, the Montrose, and all the 
rest of them. There was a pride in the 
creation of one of these ships of sail that 
called forth the best in their builders, and 
they have demonstrated the sturdiness 
and the faithfulness of their construction 
time and time again—not only from the 
Clyde-side yards, but from Liverpool, and 
Londonderry, and Maryport, and Bristol, 
and Dundee, and Dumbarton, and Work- 
ington, and Belfast, and a dozen other 
places that once turned out the wind ships 
of old. There is not one of these ships 
left today but a story of storms outlived, 
dangers defeated, perils overcome, could 
be written about her that would be stir- 
ring tribute to her strength and her sery- 
iceability—if only one could get the in- 
formation on which to base it. 

Take the old Montrose, if any further instance is needed. Built 
nearly fifty years ago, she defied the elements for two score years. 
and-more. In the service of man and battling with the sea, she 
lived through storms, perils, dangers, cyclones, hurricanes, and 
slumps in the freight market that sent many of her sisters to the 
break-up yards. She lived through a deliberate attempt to sink 
her. She wouldn’t sink. She wouldn’t give in. Once, during the 
War, she was crossing the North Sea in ballast, when her crew 
were suddenly surprised by a loud noise and their officers running 
into the focs’l to tell them to abandon the ship. She was mined, 
they said, or torpedoed, and the crew believed them and abandoned 
her with all speed. 


: 
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The crew pulled away, and a few days afterwards were picked 
\p by a trawler and taken into a British port. There they were 
mazed to see the “mined” and “torpedoed” old Montrose lying at 
hchor waiting for them! Some of them were more than amazed 
-they were frightened, and had good cause to be. For they had 
ropped a heavy bower anchor down the Montrose’s forehold, on 
) her bottom, and had thrown a small piece of dynamite down to 
aake an explosion, and then had stampeded the crew in the boats. 


- 

. 

: 

} 

‘wisted only two of her beams; and she didn’t make one inch of 
. ater. She had been picked up by another trawler and brought 
Jato port. Then after that she sailed throughout the War, in spite 
)\£ mines and submarines and everything, and in the end had to go 
he way of so many of her sisters and be broken up. To the end 
jhe was steadfast in her service to man, and then he sold her for 
sep iron, ; 

And what of all those graceful old sailers that had been ending 
“heir days peacefully in ports, as coal hulks and the like, for years, 
when the War came and they were sent to sea again? They ral- 
vied to the call, despite the neglect of years, and with new masts 
‘ind yards and new sails, sailed the seas and defeated the storms 
dbnece more. Few of these were lost; few of them went missing. 
IL sailed in one, a little old iron barque that had first felt the kiss 
of'water from the Clyde in 1874—it might have been earlier than 
that. Somewhere about 1910 or 1911 she had been dismasted near 
New Guinea, and since struggling into port had remained a hulk 
there ever since. Then in the last year of the War she was towed 


‘(he anchor didn’t pierce the old-timer’s bottom; the dynamite: 
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to Sydney and rigged again, and sent to sea. Her old plates were 
as sound as the day they were put into her, and she remained at 
sea until she outlived her usefulness again and once more was 
rigged down into a hulk. 

But the ice and smashed-in hatches beat them. If the hatches 
give when the sea is savage, then they may go. If they encounter 
ice on one of the long Cape Horn nights and cannot avoid it, then 
they will go without leaving one slightest trace. A good many have. 
A surprisingly large number of these missing sailers of the later 
years were bound from Newcastle, New South Wales, to Chile or 
Peru with coal; or from South Wales and the Tyne to the same 
destination; or with grain around the Horn from California or 
Australia to England. All of these voyages make it necessary for 
the sailer, if she will have good winds, to stand well within the ice- 
line at various times. If she wishes to have strong westerly winds 
running her easting down to Peru, Chile, or Cape Horn—or com- 
ing the other way from the Cape or Santos or Buenos Aires to 
Australia—then she must go down South, for that is where the 
good winds are, and she must take her chance, if it also is the 
domain of the ice. She seeks bad weather and heavy wind, so 
long as it be fair; not for her the sunlit calm and the smile of 
tropic seas, if they can be avoided. Wind, she wants—strong wind 
—no matter where she may have to seek it. 

And you have very little chance of seeing ice. Great steamers, 
with lookouts posted all around them and countless careful pre- 
cautions, have come suddenly into collision with icebergs and have 
foundered almost instantly, with their collision bulkheads, their 


‘ WHEN THE BIG WAVES SWEEP THE DECKS 


The great waves that sweep over a sailing vessel’s deck in a storm attack the ship’s most vulnerable points—the hatches. 
stands; if they go, all goes. Many a full-rigger has been down to her last resources—cargo shifted, sails gone, and almost on her beam ends—yet she 


If the hatches stand, all 


has survived to tell the tale, if the hatches held. 
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watertight doors, their 
double bottoms, their 


countless safety devices 
and their priceless car- 
goes. Then what chance 
has the old, wind-driven 
wanderer? A_ mighty 
poor one, if the ice finds 
her, must indeed be the 
answer. She is too 
poorly manned to keep a 
double lookout. She -has 
no safety devices against 
the wit of the sea; she 
has no double bottom, no 
watertight doors, no 
wireless to summon other 
vessels to her aid—noth- 
ing save one collision 
bulkhead, right for’ard, 
and when that goes she 
is gone, too. 

Ice is merciless; it 
sneaks among the gray, 
breaking combers, gray 
and white alike with 
them; its low head pro- 


trudes little and it is not visible against the breaking of the seas ; 
it hides among the rainsqualls, and upon the odd occasions when 
it might be seen is so like a breaking sea itself that one can never 


me 
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CALM WEATHER ; 


The last of the Cape Horn full-riggers, the Grace Harwar, is still a superb ship despite 
all that the sea has done to her. 


AN 


IN THE RIGGING OF THE STAR OF ALASKA 


be sure. And then there 
are so many breaking 
seas; it is a trying and an — 
anxious vigil, the lookout 
of a square-rigged ship 
running for Cape Horn 
within the ice-line. The 
nights are long and often 
fog-filled; rain squalls 
come down when there 
is no fog, and blot out 


everything for hours. 
Freezing sprays drive 
over you, rain sneaks 


down between your oil- 
skins and your skin; you 
freeze, ‘and endeavor 
vainly to keep warm. 
What wonder is it if you” 
cease your vigilance for) 
a moment, and think of. 
your bunk in the focs’l 
and not of the ice that — 
might be looming up in- 
the ship’s path? She is’ 
thirty, forty, fifty days at 
sea, perhaps, and there 


never has been anything to see—always nothing but the coldness of 
the heavy ocean, sometimes contorted and enraged by tempest, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Star of Alaska, one of the last windjammers of the Pacific Coast, is a magnificent four-masted, marque-rigged vessel with a hull of seven-eighth- 
inch iron. Her masts reach two hundred feet into the air, her slim, tapering yards are carefully trimmed, and she carries a fine-spun tracery of 
backstays, braces, lifts and halyards that are a delight to the sailor and a profound mystery to the landlubber. 
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HELGOLAND FROM THE OPEN SEA 


. For centuries the waves of the North Sea have been carrying on a war of attrition with the red cliffs of Helgoland. Scientists estimate that the island 
was formerly five times its present size. 


r AN ISLAND AT WAR WITH THE SEA 


How Helgoland Is Fighting for Its Life—The Bitter History 
of a Famous Naval Stronghold 


By Sypney A. CLARK 


OME two hundred fifty cen- 
turies ago—only the other day, 
geologically speaking—the solid 
ice cap which extended from Scan- 
dinavia to Holland and Germany was 
rolled back northward as this old 
earth warmed up. In the wake of 
the retreating ice, far out in the 
North Sea, there was left a solitary 
island which began from that day a 
losing fight with a new and relentless 
enemy, the liberated sea. The fight 
still goes on and is, in fact, in an 
acute stage. Helgoland has its back 
to the wall. Scientists estimate that 
( the island was formerly five times its 
Some -elgolanders” are present size. This may be no more 
rugged and independent Kaen 
Ree ey. than a scientific guess but for the last 
BM century at any rate it has been pos- 
sible to measure its shrinkage accurately. Previous to 1892 the 
annual shrinkage was 202 square meters, amounting roughly to 
half an acre per decade. At that time Germany, having newly 
acquired the island and looking upon it as a future great naval 
base, began the heroic undertaking of ringing it around with 
granite brought from the Danish island of Bornholm. The entire 
western side, exposed to, the full brunt of the sea, was thus pro- 
tected. This colossal work brought its reward to some extent as 
the annual shrinkage after 1892 was reduced by about one-half. 
In 1926, however, the relentless.enemy attacked the island from 
an unexpected quarter, the northeast, and tore a great hole in it, 
so Germany, in order to save what has already been spent, has 


been forced to pour out additional millions at a time, when she 
could ill afford it, to continue the wall in this quarter. 

But even granite walls can only retard the island’s disintegration 
as other elements more subtle than the sea have codperated in the 
work of destruction. The island is composed of sandstone, chalk 
and marl rising in red cliffs of fairly uniform height about two 
hundred feet sheer from the sea. The chemical action of the 
atmosphere with the salt of the sea gradually robs the sandstone 
of its binding material by transforming its calcium carbonate into 
calcium bicarbonate, which is soluble in water. It thus falls an 
easy victim to the attacks of rain and frost. 

All this, however, is slow work and the island at its present rate 
of shrinkage can reasonably look forward to some forty centuries 
of life, a very respectable span, before it is entirely demolished. 
The real peril, and one which hangs like a black cloud over the 
two thousand islanders, is the imminent destruction of its Dune, 
a curious little bar of sand rising like a miracle only a few feet 
above the high tide line and lying a mile to the east of the island. 
On this Dune, which one more great storm could wipe out of 
existence, hangs the fortune, the very life of Helgoland, for it 
furnishes, directly or indirectly, the sole means of support for the 
islanders. 

To understand this it is necessary to go back a number of cen- 
turies. To the northwest of the Dune, between it and the main 
island, lay a great cliff called by the natives the Wittklipp, or 
White Cliff.. It was found to contain chalk of an excellent 
quality. The merchants of Hamburg made the first cut in it and 
soon the industry took on great proportions. At times over a 
hundred cargo ships lay in the harbor. The Danish King sud- 
denly put in claims to the island and entered into a long struggle 
with the House of Gottorp which then actually controlled Helgo- 
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land. Before this 
was finally settled 
nature again played 
a practical joke 
which, however, 
was fraught with 
tragedy for the 
Helgolanders. In 
1711 a great storm 
attacked and over- 
threw the weak- 
ened Wittklipp. 
3efore that storm 
it was two hundred 
feet high. Today 
it is only visible as 
a reef at the very 
lowest tides. 

One could enjoy 
a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the greedy 
king, but for the 
islanders this was a 
tragedy and it in- 
volved a whole 
train of future 
tragedies. Not only 
did the Wittklipp furnish means of livelihood but it also served 
as chief protection for a wall, built with great effort, which con- 
nected the main island with the Dune and formed a secure haven. 
With the Wittklipp gone it was only a question of time until the 
wall too should go. On Christmas Eve nine years later another 
storm utterly destroyed the wall. There was now no good haven, 
no cliff of chalk, and the Dune itself, which today is the life nerve 
of the island, began for the first time to feel the full fury of 
the sea. 

The Helgolanders, continually forced to seek other means of 


livelihood, turned for a while to pilotage; lobster catching and the 


shooting of birds. 

Finally there came to the struggling islanders a glorious new 
industry which struck aside at one blow paltry thoughts of pi- 
lotage and the catching of crustaceans and birds. Over the hori- 
zon even to this distant island came the shadow of the Little 
Corporal. In 1806, Napoleon issued his famous Berlin and Milan 
decrees prohibiting all commerce between England and the Con- 
tinent. That was Helgoland’s opportunity. Smuggling sprang 
up not only as a fine art but as a giant industry. The island be- 
came known as Little London and over one hundred forty British 
merchant houses set up branches here. Its location made it the 
main nerve of the whole great industry. 

It should be mentioned casually that it was at this time, 1807, 
that England acquired Helgoland. It belonged to Denmark at the 
moment but England had need of it and took it. She did not 


THE SHEER CLIFFS OF THE ISLAND 


The Germans have made heroic efforts to protect Helgoland from the onslaughts of the sea by 
ringing it around with granite brought from one of Denmark’s islands. Part of the protecting wall 
may be seen at the foot of this cliff. 


even consider it — 
necessary to de- 
clare war on Den- 
mark. It was like 
picking an apple 
that hung over a 
neighbor’s wall. 

The great days” 
of smuggling 
passed away with 
the lifting of the- 
blockade, and _ the — 
islanders, once 
more without 
means of _ liveli- 
hood, again had — 
hard times, though — 
England did what 
she could to help — 
her new depend-\ 
ents. But shortly” 
one of their owh 
number, Jacob An- — 
dresen Siemens, a 
business man of a 
high order, solved — 
the problem by es- 
tablishing the sea-baths in 1826, With indomitable energy and 
overcoming great obstacles he built up the business which finally 
became and is today the sole support of the two thousand islanders. 
For three or four months of the year money flows into the island. 
from the thousands of vacationists, largely Germans, who come 
here for the sea-baths. Each islander directly or indirectly se-— 
cures enough to last through the year. 

The orderly progress of development of the sea-baths was in- 
terrupted by one long and terrible episode. It began on August 9, 
1890, and terminated on November 11, 1918. On the former 
date England, after long negotiations, ceded the island to Germany 
in exchange for the latter’s claims to Zanzibar and certain other 
East African territories. I have seen in the museum of Helgo- 
land a cartoon from a German paper of that date showing John 
3ull seated very expansively on Zanzibar and dropping a lump 
of sugar of the shape of Helgoland into a cup held by Germania. 
The caption reads, “John Bull sweetens the bitter drink.” But 
Germany was quite willing to accept the drink for Helgoland 
meant much to her. She promptly set about to make it one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world. She built a great naval harbor 
almost as large as the entire island itself. Huge guns were placed 
at intervals along the Oberland, which was connected by tunnels 
with the harbor. Barracks were built, supplies laid in, everything 
looked after to make this the powerful outpost of the Reich. 
Helgoland was the darling of the fleet and quite naturally became) 
a spoiled child. ¥ 


os 


IN THE MIDST OF THE SUMMER 


In the summer the famous sea-baths of Helgoland draw thousands of visitors from the mainland and provide the principal means of support for most of 
the natives. At the left is the Kurhaus; at the right, the harbor with a glimpse of the Dune in the distance. 


_ through the streets.” 


for the Helgolanders. 
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ROCKS CARVED BY THE SEA 


At various points around the island of Helgoland, the sea has carved out caves and arches as well as huge sentinels of rock rising from one to two 


hundred feet high. 


These sentinels are given fantastic names by the natives, and their shapes are always changing until they are finally overthrown 


| by the sea. 


Then came the Sarajevo murders and the War and bitter times 
With only a few hours’ notice they were 
taken from the island to Hamburg on the night of August 1, 1914. 


‘They were permitted to take only hand luggage and were re- 


quired to leave the keys to their houses and even to all closets 
and bureaus. “Scarcely had the steamship Rugia with the trans- 
ported islanders left the harbor,” said a bitter German paper, 
“when the first plundering, drunken sailors were staggering 
Helgoland was paying dearly, it appears, 


for having been the darling of the fleet. The islanders were 


literally dumped on the dock at Hamburg. Nothing had been 


Versailles the great forti- 


struggling sea-baths 


then has come a real peace 


sort than the rather fe- 


struction. But this brings 


ie 


of prosperity of a more 


prepared for them and the pitiful dole of one mark and twenty 
pfennigs per day per head which had been promised them was 
six long weeks in coming through. Many of them had never 
left the island. Most of them did not owe military allegiance to 
Germany because of the peculiar terms of the special treaty of 
1890 by which the island was taken over. 

After four years and four months of exile the islanders were 
permitted to return, though some, of course, had died. Many of 
them had enlisted in the German armies either out of loyalty or, 
to put it bluntly, because 
there was nothing else to 
do. But further suffering 
was in store for Helgo- 
land, this time at the 
hands of the allies. By 
the terms of the Treaty of 


fications and the military 
harbor had to be de- 
stroyed. For three years 
the life of*the island was 
unsettled by the incessant 
thunderous detonations of 
lyddite. 

_ In 1923, came the great 
German inflation. which 
ruined the business of the 
for 
that summer. But since 
and the beginnings again 


legitimate and durable 


verish prosperity of the 
period of military con-- 


APPROACHING THE HARBOR 


The two sections into which Helgoland is sharply divided—Unterland and Ober- 
land—are clearly seen from an approaching ship. The cliffs of Oberland are lined 
with hotels overlooking the lower town, the harbor and the surrounding sea. 


us to the ever-present basic peril of the destruction of the Dune, 
for the sea-baths are on the Dune and that is the only place where 
they can exist. A bath on the beach of the Dune is a memorable 
thing. The beach itself is perfect, the water crystal clear and 
reasonably warm. The striking main island with its red cliffs is 
etched against the sky. The whole nature of the Dune, rising so 
frail out of the great North Sea, is glamorous, It is no wonder 
that visitors come by the thousand. 

But the Dune is shrinking. It has lost a great part of its area 
since the storm of Christmas Eve, 1720, destroyed its protecting 
wall. The last big storm, in October, 1926, took a fearfully 
greedy bite out of the Dune as it did out of the main island. 

Helgoland is for purposes of administration incorporated with 
Prussia and to the Prussian authorities the island appealed: to 
save its Dune. To a limited extent and in its own way Prussia 
agreed to undertake the task but the islanders think the Prussian 
plan is of dubious merit and perhaps more likely to hasten the 
destruction of the Dune than to save it, so Prussia has said some- 
what testily, “Very well. The Dune is yours. Save it in your 
own way and at your own expense.’ Obviously the resources of 
the islanders can accom- 
plish nothing. 

Helgoland is divided 
sharply into Unterland 
and Oberland. The lower 
town under the shadow of 
the cliffs is about twenty 
acres in extent, the upper 
town and adjacent pas- 
tures about a_ hundred 
acres. Almost the first 
thing one sees in the lower 
town is a stone embedded 
in the cement at the begin- 
ning of Kaiserstrasse with 
the inscription, “Wilhelm 
Dil ORM At otISte: SOs 
That commemorates the 
day when the Kaiser sol- 
emnly and grandiloquently 
took possession of the 
island. And in the very 
first shop one is reminded 
that cigars, liquors, and 
“Englische Drops’ may 
be purchased “unverzollt.” 

To me the most inter- 
esting thing on the Un- 
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terland was the 
wreckage of the 
military harbor. 
The immensity of 
it cannot be real- 
ized without being 
seen, but as one 
surveys the acres 
of tumbled granite 
blocks and ruined 
cement work and 
sees far out in the 


water the single 
block of granite 
which marks the 
farthest limits of 


the former harbor 
one may easily un- 
derstand why it 
took three years to 
destroy it. 

From Unterland 
to Oberland there 
is connection only 
by two means, an 


electric elevator fortresses in the world. 
and a broad flight 
of one hundred 


eighty-two steps. Although the elevator trip costs only ten pfen- 
nigs, I generally used the steps as it seemed more virile and 
somehow more Helgolandish. There was often a line of men 
and boys sliding down the iron hand railing of the long incline, 
not as play, but gravely and with more or less earnestness, the 
object being purely to descend to the Unterland. 

Along the harbor edge of the Oberland, directly overlooking 
the roofs of the lower town, is the Falm, lined with hotels and 
rooming houses. To stand on the Falm or to sit in one’s room 
overlooking it is an occupation that never palls on one. The faint 
noise of the business of the Unterland is wafted up, together 
with the sound of the outdoor orchestra of the Kurhaus, if it is 
the right hour. Beyond lies the harbor, with small boats drum- 
ming up trade with the tourists and passenger steamers at anchor. 
Beyond the steamers is the Dune, crowded with bathers, and con- 
nected by an endless chain of motor boats, each holding thirty or 
forty people, with the dock of the main island. All day long these 
motor boats weave back and forth like shuttles. 

I lived on the Falm dur- 
ing part of a recent summer 
and roamed to every corner 
of the Oberland. There are 
few spots on earth that have 
ever appealed to me so much. 
All around the entire cliff 
runs a promenade with 
benches placed at frequent 
intervals where one can sit 
as if in the crow’s nest of a 
great ship and stare far out 
to sea. I used to try to read 
but one might as well try to 
read while * watching an ex- 
citing mystery play. The 
shadows chasing each other 
over the clear green water, 
the waves crashing baffled 
against the granite wall pro- 
tecting the cliffs, the smoke 
of a distant steamer going 
from where to where, the 
gaunt visage of “Long 
Anna” standing sentinel at 
the north end of the island, 
all combine to wreck one’s 
power of concentration. 

Through the center of the 
Oberland runs the Kartof- 


individuality. 


THE OLD NAVAL HARBOR 


After Germany received Helgoland from England, she attempted to make it one of the strongest 
This view shows the great German naval harbor which was recently 
destroyed in accordance with the terms of the Versailles treaty. 


THE OLD COSTUMES OF THE ISLAND 


The Helgolanders are trying desperately to retain their independence and 


Though German is the official language, the natives speak, 
among themselves, a dialect of Frisian. 
wearing the traditional native costumes. 
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felallee or “Po= 
tato Lane” from | 
the South Point to — 
the “Fog Cowal 
which bellows 
every two minutes 
from the North 
Point during foggy 
weather. The 
Oberland except — 
for the crowded 
little upper town ~ 
huddled around the 
Falm and the ele- 
vator is as deserted 
as a wilderness. A 
few sheep are graz- 
ing over the mead- 
ows; an occasional — 
islander passes on | 
his way to some — 
little garden patch. | 
Perhaps in the dis- 
tance is a chatter 
of summer guests 
at the café beside 
the Fog Cow. For 
the _ rest. one is 
alone on the deck of the great S.S. Helgoland, two hundred feet 
above the sea. 

In the neighborhood of the Kartoffelallee two skeletons have 
been found at different times, identified by accompanying imple- 
ments as dating from the bronze age, some three thousand years 
back. One of the skeletons was imbedded in a coffin of white 
chalk obviously from the Wittklipp destroyed in 1711. There is 
also a block of granite which scientists assert was left by the ice | 
cap of prehistoric times. 

In the town of the Oberland are a number of things of special 
interest. There is notably the villa where Hoffmann von Fal- 
lersleben on August 26, 1841, wrote the much loved and much’ 
hated song, “Deutschland, Deutschland Uber Alles.’ Helgoland 
was then an English possession and von Fallersleben in his 
memoirs states that he was driven to the inspiration by solitude 
and loneliness. The original manuscript of the song in the hand- — 
writing of the author was stolen from the villa during the period 
of military occupation, to the intense indignation of Germans in 
general. 

Another sight of the Ober- 
land is the St. Nikolaikirche, 
built under Danish posses- 
sion in 1686. It has changed 
its nationality and religious”. 
affiliations from time to time — 
and is now a good Lutheran. 
Its tower was built as an in- 
scription states “in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of 
Victoria, Queen of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, Em- 
press of India? eines 
church cemetery are many 
stones with quaint Frisian 
names, such as ‘“Mamke,” 
“Peike,” “Perke/2 ian 
“Stintje.” There are also, 
of course, many German — 
names. I noticed only three — 
or four English names, of 
which one was Henry Lodge. 

No one staying for even a 
day or two on Helgoland 
fails to take a motor-boat 
trip around the island. It is 
a painfully touristical thing 
to do but it simply must not 


They celebrate special occasions by ; 
(Continued on page 63) 


In Tsarist days this broad thoroughfare was called the Nevsky Prospect and was famous all over Europe for its fashionable shops. 
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© Press Cliché 
Today, its 


appearance, save for the pretentious fagades of the old buildings, is thoroughly utilitarian and all that was opulent and vainglorious has disappeared. 


THE CITY THAT WAS ST. PETERSBURG 


By Noran Rowan-HAMILTON _ 


F THE traveler arrives in 
Leningrad at the Niko- 
layevski station the first 
thing that he will see is a 
page torn from the book of 
fate and flung at him with 
an abruptness characteristic 
of this strange country. 
That page is the statue of 
Alexander III, father of the 
late Tsar, on the pedestal of 
which a proletarian poet has 
written : 
“My father was murdered, my 
son was murdered, 
And I stand here—a_ brazen 
scarecrow 
In the land that has shaken off 
for ever the yoke of 
aristocracy.” 


The Tsar, in his long mili- 
tary coat and fur cap, is 
seated astride a powerful 


horse which he is reining 
back with difficulty. Behind 


© Press Cliché 


Leningrad is a city of wide streets 
and long vistas. 


him is the square in which the famous regiment of Cossacks, 
mainstay of Tsarist rule, suddenly went over to the “People’’ in 
February, 1917. It was the beginning of the end. 

Today, Leningrad is the ghost of the city that we knew as St. 
Petersburg—a handsome, slightly pompous city of immense pal- 
aces and wide, carefully planned streets and extravagant shops. 
One street in particular—the Nevsky Prospect—was famous all 
over the world for the brilliance of its jeweler’s shops. 

Now it is called the “Oktober Prospekt,” and dingy, utilitarian 
provision shops such as one sees all over Russia have taken the 
place of the former scintillating windows. All that was opulent 
or vainglorious has been sloughed away, to reveal—what was, 
of course, always there under materialistic crudities—the poetry 
of long perspectives, of mysterious silver-black canals, in which 
are reflected gloomy palaces crumbling into decay. 

Beautifully wrought iron gates open into neglected courtyards. 
Across the Neva, wide as a lake, islands float like white birds, the 
pale green of the ice holding the city in silent, death-like grip. 

Despite miles of empty palaces, the housing difficulties are as 
acute in Leningrad as in Moscow, for many of the buildings are 
unsafe to live in, and too expensive to repair. The long deserted 
streets gape with holes as large as shell holes. Plaster ribbons 
hang from eighteenth-century buildings. Food queues line the 
streets, as in all Russian cities. Beggars are more evident in 
Leningrad than in Moscow, for they are not so immediately under 
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the ali-seeing official eye, and 
possibly poverty is greater, for 
Leningrad is the last outpost 
of aristocracy.. Old, shabbily 
dressed men and women, frail, 
shrunken, sidled past me in 
the dim, empty streets. Oc- 
casionally they held out timid 
hands, sometimes murmuring 
a few words in French as they 
glanced furtively over their 
shoulders. Everywhere the 
ghost of old St. Petersburg 
meets you. Up the flight of 
steps that lead into the Cathe- 
dral of St. Isaac, flitting be- 
tween those tremendous pillars 
that appear as if they would 
crush the ant-like forms of 
humanity crawling below. Or 
into that other cathedral that 
holds the world-renowned 
Kazan Madonna, and which is 
no longer a church, but a mu- 
seum. A few churches are 


still used as places of worship, but if they fall into decay and 
their congregations are unable to repair them, or cannot afford 
the rent of the church, the State takes them over and either uses 
them as gymnasiums, cinemas, factories, or—if they are of artistic 
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A REGAL SWIMMING HOLE 
The Children of the Revolution use the lake at one of the former royal 
palaces for a swimming hole. Some of the famous palaces near Lenin- 


grad have been turned over to the people; others are being preserved 
as museums. 


the Romanoffs’ death-warrant. 


Peer Me Mi 


“ THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ISAAC 
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interest—keeps them as “imus— 
seums.” 4 

The Church of the Resur = 
rection is likewise haunted by- 
the past. It is called the 
“Church of the Blood,” for it 
was built in 1883 on the spot 
where Alexander II was mut- 
dered. He had freed the Rus- 
sian serfs and instituted a 
number of reforms, yet his re- _ 


4 


ward was the bombs dropped | 


; 
{ 


by the Nihilist, Grinevski. 
This was the seventh attempt 
on his life, and had he not 
turned to bend over the body 
of the Cossack who had been 
wounded by the first bomb, he 
would not have been killed by 
the second. In his private. 
drawer a paper was found giv+ 


ing the People the Constitu- 


tion they had so persistently 
asked for, and which had been 
signed only a few hours be- 


fore he was killed It was torn up by his successor, an inevitable 
action, for the freedom it promised had been shattered by those 
fatal bombs. Nevertheless, this action may be said to have signed 
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The largest church in Leningrad was erected in the first part of the eighteenth century with a lavish disregard of cost. Built of granite and marble, 
with elaborate porticos and a huge, gilded dome, St. Isaac’s is a tyvical example of Tsarist Russia’s grandiose attempts to imitate the architecture 


of Western Europe. 


: THE OLD SENATE HOUSE 


The Senate House on Galernaga Street is joined to the former building 
of the Holy Synod of the Greek Catholic Church by a high archway 
adorned with classic sculpture. 


Ghosts from the past hang most thickly around the Palace 
| Square, which, under snow as | saw it, stretches before the Winter 
‘Palace like a thick white carpet. 

The history of this city of Peter the Great spans a compara- 

tively brief period, yet events vital enough to raise and shatter 
an empire have taken place in the Palace Square. It was here 
that those thousands of humble folk led by the priest Gapon came 
to present a petition to the “little Father’? and were shot down 
mercilessly. ; 
_ Of palaces there are no end in Leningrad. Almost all of them 
are now Government offices. The Anichko’s Palace, the home of 
the late Dowager Maria Fedorovna, is the Municipal Museum, 
and the rooms are kept exactly as they were when she left the 
palace for the last time. Even her dresses, dating from her wed- 
ding gown, are hanging in the cupboards. 

On the Moika stands the Yusupoff Palace, the scene of Raspu- 
‘tin’s murder. It is now a Teacher’s Club., Its walls are a dingy 
yellow, its pillars are thick with dust. Within are some fine 
‘pictures and tapestries and an exquisitely fitted little theater, and 
in the basement of the 
palace is the under- 
ground room in which 
\the murder was com- 
mitted. Failing to kill 
him by poison, the body 
was dragged up a se- 
cret stairway on to the 
terrace above the Neva, 
deserted at that hour of 
the night. A hole was 
cut in the ice, and the 
still breathing body was 
pushed into the river. 
Then the ice-cold 
waters closed over that 
dark, terrible head, the 
‘half-dozen figures dis- 
appeared into the shad- 
ows, and the deserted 
quay fell back once 

more into silence. 

Only fourteen years 
ago was this medieval 
scene enacted! Only 
fourteen years since the 
great families of Rus- 
sia were living in these 
weather-beaten old pal- 
aces fronting the Neva, 
yet to look at them now 
centuries “might have 
passed, so abandoned is 
this corner of the once 
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THE TASTE OF THE ROMANOFFS 


The rooms at the Alexander Palace have been kept exactly as they were when the Romanoffs 

lived there. The Maple Drawing Room, with its fantastic wall decorations, bad statues, 

objects dart and other gimcracks is characteristic of the interior decoration throughout 
the palace. 
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IN HONOR OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS 
In the center of “The Victims of the Revolution Square” an austere 


monument of granite has been placed above the graves of the heroes 
of the revolution. 


fashionable world. As I passed along in the late afternoon of a 
cold winter day the only sound was the sucking of water far 
down beneath the ice. Long blades of frozen grass pushed their 
way between the stones. Across the river stood the fortress of 
Peter and Paul, no longer a prison but shown to the public as 
evidence of the horror of Tsarist “justice.” 

I walked quickly along the deserted quay to where a large red 
building overlooks the Neva. It was the late British Embassy, 
and is now the Educational Headquarters under Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s widow. High office desks and benches, and over a thou- 
sand books have now taken the place of the handsome ambassorial 
furniture. Capable young women gave me interesting informa- 
tion on the educational schemes, many of them experimental, 
drawn up by their Chief. As I listened, marveling at their im- 
mensity and the breadth of their vision, I looked down through 
the long windows into the “Square of the Victims of the Revolu- 
tion,’ once the parade ground. In the center is the statue of 
Field-Marshal Suvoroff under the guise of the God of War, pro- 
tecting with his shield the crowns and principalities tottering under 
the shock of the French 
Revolution. An ironic 
presentation, consider- 
ing subsequent events 
in the poor Marshal’s 
own country! 

Some fifteen miles 
outside Leningrad are 
two palaces of especial 
interest—the Catherine 
Palace, as it is called, 
though it was built for 
the Empress Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Peter 
the Great, and the Alex- 
ander Palace, the fa- 
vorite home of the late 
Tsar and his family, 
and in which they spent 
their last days as pris- 
oners of the Bolshevik 
Government before set- 
ting out for their Si- 
berian prison. 

The palaces stand in 
a park of straight ave- 
nues and sculptured 
figures, half a _ mile 
from the Village of 
Dyetskoye Syelo—the 
“Children’s Village.” It 
used to be known as 
Tsarskoye Syelo, the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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BRIDGING THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


The great bridge across the Grand Canyon, which is now completed, is on 
of the most brilliant achievements of modern engineering. With no suppor 
save tiebacks to the banks, two arcs of steel were literally built out int 
space until they joined together five hundred feet above the water. The steel wit! 
which the bridge was built—more than two million pounds—had to be haule 
one hundred and thirty miles over rough mountain and desert roads by motors 
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BRIDGE DWELLINGS OF THE FUTURE 


It is within the range of possibilities that the space on the great bridges of the future may be utilized for apartment houses. This drawing shows 
the combination bridge-apartment, which would help solve the problems of both traffic and overcrowding in our big cities. 


MIRACLES OF MODERN BRIDGE BUILDING 


How Our Great Suspension Bridges Are Built—Daredevils of Structural 


Steel—Creating New Highways Through Space 


WN THIS age of revolutionary innovations on 

land, on sea and through the atmosphere, man- 

~ kind is apt casually to accept what earlier gen- 

erations might have deemed impossible. The 

average observer declines to marvel, though he 
may be skeptical. 

Such an observer stood one day on the east 
shore of the Hudson near Peekskill, N. Y., cran- 
ing his neck toward two skyscraping steel towers 
between which heavy cables sagged across the wide 
tiver. Bear Mountain Bridge was in the making, 
to meet a demand for means of motoring quickly 
from lower New England to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania without going through congested 
Manhattan. Because various wealthy individuals 
were financially aiding its construction, Bear 
Mountain Bridge was popularly known as “the 
tich man’s bridge.” Work on the level, suspended 
roadway had not begun. “I'll say it’s a rich man’s 
bridge,” exclaimed the observer. “No poor man’s 
flivver can make that grade!” 

- Which proves that average humanity invests a 
modern bridge with miraculous attributes, for a 
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Hugh Ferriss 


Towers of steel 635 feet high 
were erected to support the 


suspension cables of the new 
Hudson River Bridge. 


car which could negotiate the ups and downs of 
suspension cables would come close to performing 
a miracle. Yet, in the past half century, bridge 
builders have worked so many wonders that few 
of us are surprised at their accomplishments. 

I mention half a century because it is less than 
fifty years since Brooklyn Bridge was completed 
over the East River between the Island of Man- 
hattan and Long Island, N. Y. The swinging of 
its mighty span on slender cables of finely spun 
steel, saddled on stone towers higher than the 
buildings existing at that time, was the first of a 
series of spectacular achievements which have 
made American bridge builders famous. 

The success of John A. Roebling’s experiment 
was naturally hailed as a miracle. Brooklyn 
Bridge was properly listed among the “Wonders 
of the World.” Its formal opening was the signal 
for a noisy celebration. The 225,000 who now 
use it daily in motor vehicles or trolley cars regard 
it as a commonplace, so soon do we become 
oriented to miracles. Yet it is a most important 
milestone in ‘the history of overhead crossings 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL WORKERS ABOVE THE HUDSON 


The lives of the structural steel workers who build our great bridges are filled with danger. 


carry on their hazardous activities with the most amazing nonchalance. 


None the less, these daredevils of modern industry 


These two pictures show riveters at work five hundred feet above the Hudson 


on the new bridge to the Palisades. A misstep would mean sure death, yet none of these men is using the safety rope and belt. 


that go back 6,000 years, for the history of bridges is a long one. 

Mankind has long been faced with the problem of getting across 
running water. He first negotiated shallow streams by wading or 
by using stepping stones. If the water was deep he floated across 
on logs. When he mastered the rudiments of navigation he ferried 
across on rafts, or in boats. As his numbers increased and life 
became speedier, he took lessons from monkeys, who crossed on 
swinging grapevines. 
fact on many a jungle trail in South America, Africa and India. 

But grapevine, or osier suspension bridges, have their dangerous 
limitations. They sway too 
much, have too much vibration. 
The tramp of a military com- 
pany will wreck one. A bridge 
of solid material is more prac- 
ticable. Hence Nimrod, in 2206 
B.c., built a brick bridge across 
the Euphrates with a span of 
770 feet, the first arched bridge 
of which there is record. 

Since then bridge building has 
been developed through six 
periods, the first ranging from 
2000 to 300 B.c., when Persians 


erected. fine stone structures 
with characteristic pointed 
arches. 


Romans dominated the second 
period, from 300 B.c. to 300 
A.D. Transportation of armies 
and water made the Roman Em- 
pire possible. Hence the re- 
mains of military Roman roads 
and far-reaching Roman aque- 
ducts amaze tourists who travel 
through modern Italy, France 
and Spain, particularly. Bridges 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey” became a 


Courtesy American Institute of Steel Construction 


HOW THE CARQUINEZ STRAIT BRIDGE WAS BUILT 


The Carquinez Strait Bridge, which closes the last gap in the Pacific 
coastal highway system, extending from Canada to Mexico, has two 
cantilever spans 1100 feet long. This picture shows how one of the 
spans, weighing 750 tons, was lifted into place. 
from barges by counter weight boxes containing five carloads of sand each. 


and aqueducts of finely fitted, unmortared stones with arches of 
unexcelled beauty are found in use, around Rome, Nimes and 
Segovia, and dozens of other south European cities. For 2,000 
years they have served their purpose. 
The examples left by these ancient builders brought a revival 
of bridge building out of the Dark Ages and literally bridged the) 
gap between the third, or medieval period, and the fourth, or 
period of the Renaissance. In this rescuing of bridge building from} 
oblivion medieval miracles and Christianity played their parts. 
During the early feudal era of western Europe, when lords were; 
warring with other lords, 

bridges were generally regarded) 

% mas menaces. Hostile men-aty 

arms could come over them to) 
attack their neighbors. When 
“peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men” began to have some 
significance, the Brotherhood of 
the Bridge Builders, or Pontist 
Brothers, threw stone arches 
across the Avignon and other 
rivers. These arches were 
modeled after the Roman struc: 
tures, but the Brothers were in- 
spired by loftier sentiments thar 
conquest, war and subjugation’ 
Hence, in the charter author- 
izing the building of a bridge a’ 
Tour in the eleventh century 
Count Eudes “in order to be 
useful to posterity and conse} 
quently agreeable to God,” cele 
brated the proclamation of thi 
Council of Arles, which aime: 
at establishment of peace, res 
toration of Christian faith ane 
renewal of commercial relation 


The span was raised 
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NEW YORK’S MAGNIFICENT NEW STEEL HIGHWAY ACROSS THE HUDSON 
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When John A. Roebling presented his plans for the Brooklyn Bridge, he had to fight against ignorance, prejudice and disbelief. A half century later this 
magnificent new structure, with a span nearly twice as long as the Brooklyn Bridge, is nearing completion—a spectacular proof of the amazing skill 


_~ of the modern engineer and a result of Roebling’s pioneer activities. 


The distance between the piers is 3500 feet and the over-all length of the bridge 


is one mile. On the upper deck of the span eight traffic lines will accommodate motor vehicles, and two sidewalks, pedestrians. The lower deck will 


in western Europe, by erecting a bridge over which “Men of all 
countries, of all ranks, of all states, foreigners and citizens, pil- 
grims or merchants, whether on foot or on horseback, whether 


poor or rich, whether 
with carriages, or with 
horses loaded or un- 
loaded, or with other 
animals, or in whatever 
manner they travel, can 
by virtue of our conces- 
sion, without being held 
by any toll, pass freely.” 
_ That was the ideal of 
Renaissance bridge 
building, an ideal which 
has passed through the 
fifth, or eighteenth-cen- 
tury period, down to the 
sixth or present-day 
era—for free communi- 
cation is essential to 
mankind’s well - being 
and such communica- 
tion is impossible with- 
out bridges. 

Miracles were insep- 
arable from medieval 
progress. Hence, when 
the shepherd lad, Bene- 
zet, proposed and actu- 
ally completed a stone, 
arched bridge across the 
raging Rhone at Avig- 


be given over to rapid transit. 
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THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


The new bridge leading across the Potomac to the Lincoln Memorial will provide an 
impressive approach to Washington’s beautiful monument. Two sections at the center 
of the bridge can be raised, jackknife fashion, so that water craft can pass. 


non, a few miles from the remains of the Roman “Pont du Gard,” 
his thirteen years of labor were ascribed to miracles, the story of 
which is preserved on parchment at Avignon. 


In a sense, those me- 
dieval bridges were 
quite as miraculous as 
the structures erected 
by earlier Romans, for 
none of the builders 
prior to 1847 was an 
engineer. They were 
experimenters who 
achieved through dubi- 
ous trial and error. 
Not until Squire Whip- 
plesson  UticaiNe Nie 
brought out his first 
mathematical treatise on 
stresses in 1847 did 
bridge building impinge 
on science. 

The Brooklyn Bridge 
was and is a marvel, for 
Mr. Roebling, with all 
his skill, was going by 
the rule of thumb. The 
first crude theory of 
suspension bridge anal- 
ysis did not appear un- 
til long after hordes of 
commutors were cross- 
ing the East River more 
than a hundred feet 
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THE THREE-MILE SPAN OF THE COOPER RIVER BRIDGE 


Courtesy Charleston Chamber of Commerce 


Like a giant roller coaster, the Cooper River Bridge crosses the Town Creek and the Cooper River in two cantilever spans, the second of which is 


the fifth longest in the world and higher than Brooklyn Bridge. 


above the water. Bridge build- 
ing is still a miracle, backed by 
abstruse mathematics. 

As these lines are written a 
great bridge is spanning the 
Hudson between the site of 
Fort Washington, in upper 
Manhattan, and the site of 
Fort Lee, in northern New 
Jersey. When the Washington 
bi-centennial is celebrated, in 
1932, nearly $70,000,000 will 
have been expended, partly in 
raising two steel concrete tow- 
ers each eighty feet higher than 
the Washington monument of 
our nation’s capital. 

Between these 635-foot 
towers, four cables, each thir- 
ty-five inches thick and con- 
taining 26,474 wire strands, 
will support a span 3,500 feet 
long and 120 feet wide. This 
span, the longest in the world, 
will have two decks. On the 
upper deck eight traffic lines 
will accommodate motor ve- 
hicles, and two sidewalks will 
provide for pedestrians. The 
lower deck will be given over 
to rapid transit. 

These highways, 250 feet 
above. the water, will connect 
New England states with west- 
ern regions and will link two 
Revolutionary forts built, un- 
availingly, by General George 
Washington to keep British 
warships from ascending the 
Hudson. Modern engineers 
will triumph where patriots 
battled with Hessians vainly. 

Much of this triumph will 


a cost of six million dollars. 


THE HOOD RIVER BRIDGE 


The Hood River Bridge crosses the Columbia River near Hood River, 

with the snow-capped summit of Mount Hood in the distance. This 

bridge makes use of one of the simplest methods of construction—the 

truss. It is less spectacular than the cantilever or suspension bridge, 
but is equally effective. 


This bridge, which opens up a large new agricultural area, was completed in 1929 at 


be due to daring men who per- 
form miracles with 28,450 tons 
of cable and more than 100,000 
tons of structural steel. Many 
of these men are riveters. 

It takes four men to make 
a riveter. The first of these; 
in point of progression, is the 
rivet heater, who, clinging to a 
narrow platform of creaking 
boards through summer heat 
or wintry gale, hundreds of 
feet above the Hudson, brings 
a half-pound or pound-and-a- 
half rivet to a red heat in a 
tiny furnace, then tosses that 
rivet nonchalantly across forty 
feet of space to a catcher who 
will catch the missile in a tin) 
can or bucket. This catcher 
inserts the rivet in a beam. 

On one side of the beam a 
bucker-up braces himself 
against the head of that rivet. 
On the other side of the beam 
a gun-man pulls the trigger on 
his thirty-five-pound air gun, 
which, by striking a thousand 
blows a minute, will flatten the 
red-hot rivet end into a but- 
ton. All this is done while 
the riveting gang hangs onto 
the thin side of nothing, which 
is about what their plank 
perches amount to. 

Working with these dare- 
devil men are, in order of their 
official standing, a superinten- 
dent of erection, a general 
foreman and sub-foreman, fit- 
ters and others of a clannish 
gentry who make bridges 
under the most trying condi- 
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tions. Among these men walk 
pider-like rivet carriers, tread- 
ng narrow I-beams careless of 
Janger. All of these workers 
yelong to a modern Brotherhood 
)£ the Bridge Builders, lineal 
jescendants of medieval crafts- 
men, members of a guild which 
's not a union. 

Ranking members of this 
zuild come to work in leather 
vests and gloves. Some of them 
ilso wear leather caps, for de- 
scending steel can dent even a 
bridge worker’s skull which is 
unprotected. Lesser members 
bring these chiefs to work in 
motor cars. All of the guild are 
guided by traditions the origin 
of which one cannot discover. 
Bridge workers do not believe in 
medieval miracles yet they are 
not unmindful of superstitions. 
And once a bridge builder al- 
ways a bridge builder. 
| For example, they are, in 
effect and endeavor, structural 
steel workers, yet none of them 
would demean himself by erect- 
ing steel on a modern sky- 
scraper. By the same token, 
they scorn a safety net, such as* 
is often used on tall office build- 
ings. They dislike the sugges- 
tion’ which goes with a net. 
Also, they dislike to use a safety 
rope and belt, though labor com- 
pensation regulations call for 
such precautionary equipment. 

_ Not long ago, one of the 
bosses of a bridge job was 
standing on an I-beam in a 
healthy gale, about two hundred 
feet from the water level, con- 
sulting a blue print when the 


wind tore it away from. him. He grabbed at the blue print and 
lost his balance. He wore a life belt and a companion grabbed it. 
The boss was saved, His companion had no life belt but clung to 
an upright. Even with the temperature far below zero and a gale 
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THE DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE 


Before the new bridge crossed the Hudson River at New York, the 

Delaware River Bridge at Philadelphia was the longest single span 

in the world. It is a fine example of. engineering and design and shows 

that lofty steel towers and a far-flung steel span may possess beauty 
as well as utility. 
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whipping through a towering, 
open structure, bridge builders 
will calmly leave their safety 
appliances on a cross beam, until 
they climb down to the ground 
after hours of defying death. 

The  bridge-building guild 
works in gangs, each gang cen- 
tering on some particular job. 
There is bitter rivalry between 
these gangs. Each shows it has 
more speed than the other. I 
recall one case where two rival 
gangs were running around ice- 
covered steel so recklessly, try- 
ing to outdo the other, that the 
boss had to blow his “stop 
work” whistle, lest he lose all of 
his workers suddenly and tragi- 
cally. And these workers are 
paid less than organized plas- 
terers! 

In general, they are fatalists. 
If they fall they know they fall 
to a finish. But if one does so 
die his fellows quit instantly 
and stay on the ground for the 
rest of that day. This quitting 
is not due to cowardice but to a 
belief that it is an unlucky day. 
This belief is often supported by 
facts. When one man falls 
others soon follow him. Three 
men have been killed on one job 
in one day. But in spite of ever- 
threatening tragedy the guild 
members are a happy-go-lucky 
lot. They carry sheer nerve and 
rough good nature all over the 
globe. 

A lot of water has slid under 
steel structures since the Brook- 
lyn Bridge became an actuality, 
and spans have been lengthened 
almost annually. Mr. Roebling’s 


triumphal creation was, and remains, just 1,59514 feet between its 
towers, in spite of nearly fifty years of unanticipated punishment. 
The Williamsburg Bridge, also a New York City feature, suspends 
(Continued on page 56) 


between the abutments on which it rests and the manner in which it was built is indicated by these two pictures. 
erected with the assistance of “‘false-work” supports. 


UNITING STATEN ISLAND WITH NEW JERSEY 
A huge parabola of steel, the Kill Van Kull Bridge connects Bayonne, New Jersey, with Staten Island, New York. The steel arch measures 1,675 feet 


been taken down. 


At the left the arch is being 


In the picture at the right the arch is complete, the floor has been laid and the false-work has 
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THE CLIFF PALACE AT MESA VERDE 


The Cliff Palace is one of the most remarkable architectural achievements of the primitive inhabitants of Mesa Verde. This ancient community house, 

nestling beneath an enormous ledge of rock, is one hundred feet above the floor of Cliff Canyon, and extends for approximately three hundred feet. 

Time has destroyed many of the old dwellings but the ruins of those which remain furnish examples of some of the finest prehistoric masonry in the 
Southwest. The Cliff Palace formerly contained two hundred dwelling rooms and twenty-three kivas, or ceremonial chambers. 


THE TRAIL OF THE MAGIC 
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Unearthing the Primitive Apartment Houses at Mesa Verde 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HE youngest Brangywn boy, who is specializing in archeol- 

ogy at college, is going to be decorated some day by a delega- 

tion of grateful officials of steamship and railroad lines, auto- 
mobile firms and hotel companies for his services to travel. He will 
dig into a ruin in some sand-covered spot on the earth’s surface 
and on his trail will come thousands of tourists, eager to see what 
he has unearthed. : 

The total services of the archeologist to world travel never have 
been figured up. Nobody has ever rolled an adding machine over 
to his desk and tried to approximate the debt this variety-seeking 
world owes to the men who have proved that the college degree is 
no bar to the use of the shovel. Probably it couldn’t be done— 
at least on one adding machine—but the fact'remains that one can 
stick any number of red-topped pins into the world map, each pin 
representing a spot that some archeologist has made popular. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Central America, Mexico, 


and our own Southwest have their side trips to ruins which have 
been plucked out of the past, carefully restored and dusted, and 
held up for our wondering inspection. 

I came on one of these scholarly advance-agents of travel some 
years ago in southwestern Colorado. The cliff ruins of the Mesa 
Verde had just been included in a National Park. The club women. 
of Colorado had hard work to persuade Congress that such a park 
should be established. Since many Congressmen were strongly of. 
the idea that nobody would take time or pay a nickel to see a heap. 
of ancient rubbish. When I came across the archeologist at work, 
it looked as if the Congressmen had the right of the argument. 
The so-called Cliff Palace, which was the New York City of the 
Cliff Dwellers, was in an early period of restoration. It was a 
house-cleaning job which would have discouraged anybody but an 
archeologist. Here was a veritable city, with walls, apartment 
houses, granaries, and club-rooms, in one hopeless jumble. Located 


/m an enormous cavern in the face of a cliff, the city could 
hot be covered with sand drift, nor could the desert storms 
reach it. But where nature had been in sparing mood, the 
vandals were not. Hardly had the ruin been discovered 
by cowboys looking for cattle when it was attacked by 
jiumerous brawny and conscienceless searchers for pottery 
ind other spoils. These spoilers even used dynamite, when 
be crowbar, pick, and shovel were too slow. There were 
aundreds of other ruins in canyons near by and these also 
were yielding rapidly to vandalism before the Government 
inally decided that the Mesa Verde might be worth saving 
rfter all.» 

_ The archeologist who had undertaken to restore the Cliff 
Palace ruin was pityingly left at his work. If insanity 
fook such a form, it was not going to hurt anyone. A 
year or two later, behold the result! The New York of 
the Cliff Dwellers stood forth as in the days when this 
vanished race was wont to declaim that to live anywhere 
else was just camping out. Here was Broadway, the long 
romenade just behind the low wall that kept the Cliff 
Dwellers from being crowded into the canyon at the 
evening hour when everybody was out seeking amusement. 
Here were round towers and square towers, reaching up 
to the overhanging rock—nature’s limitation on the first 
American skyscrapers. Here were the apartment houses, 
some of them three stories in height and lacking only 
elevator service. 

_ Along the outer wall had been cleared out a succession 
of circular estufas or kivas, which were in reality the 
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\" THE BALCONY HOUSE 


At the Balcony House, one of the most picturesque ruins at Mesa Verde, a few 

defenders could repel a large attacking force. The building was defended 

by strong masonry and could be reached only through a very narrow cleft 
; in the rocks. 
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THE SPRUCE TREE HOUSE 


Scarcely less remarkable than the Cliff Palace are the ruins of the Spruce 

Tree House, a large community dwelling that once housed three hundred 

fifty aborigines. Originally the Spruce Tree House was three stories high 
and more than two hundred feet long. 


theaters, night clubs, and lodgerooms of the dwellers in this an- 
cient metropolis. The night-club life of the Cliff Dwellers was 
organized by and for men only. When a typical citizen sought a 
little relaxation to the throb of the tom-tom, he joined a few com- 
panions in the Kiva-de-Danse and had a real good time, with 
neither hostesses nor chorus girls to interfere. And such “joiners” | 
It is estimated that there were no less than twenty-three distinct 
clans in the metropolitan area. 

Among those present in that early day was the city chap who 
got himself a little plot of ground in the country. On top of the 
mesa are irrigation ditches, indicative of an ancient agriculture. 
The confirmed urbanite no doubt had to listen, as he listens today, 
to the individual who is free to declare that there is nothing like a 
week-end at one’s country place to put one in shape for the grind 
of city life. 

No doubt it is this element of possible comparison which goes 
a long way toward making ruin-visiting one of the most popular 
of modern recreations. Of course, not all of us are interested to 
the same degree in finding out just how close some long-dead race 
came to approximating our own existence. The look-and-run tour- 
ist is to be found among the dwelling places of the ancients as he 
is everywhere else. 

Charley Kelley, the first guide into the Mesa Verde, told me 
about one of this species while we urged a reluctant bronco along 
the dusty wagon road which is now an automobile highway to the 
ruins. The season had closed; there was deep snow on the trails, 
and Charley hadn’t figured on taking anybody else in from Man- 
cos, the nearest railroad point. But this tourist was insistent. He 
had the Cliff Dwellings on his list, and simply had to see them. 
Charley figured that the man must have some deep-seated interest 
in archeology, so he made a special trip. The end of the journey 
had to be made, at that time, by horseback along a steep trail to 
the top of the mesa. 

“We got up just at evening,” said Charley, “and I was plumb 
relieved because nothing happened on the trail. I started supper 
and then I called the feller over to the edge of the canyon and 
showed him a cliff dwelling nestled down there in the rock—as 
purty a sight as I ever saw, with the last.rays of the sun on it. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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THE MOTORWAY TO MOUNT BAKER 


From Puget Sound to Mountain Meadows—The Glory of Mount Baker 


National Forest 


By MarGareET BEAN 


sky, a great god of a mountain, white and hoary with age. 
Look up from the winding shores of Puget Sound, from 
almost anywhere you might be motoring, and there you will behold 
Mount Baker, with its burden of century-old snows—if it has not 
poked its mighty head into the fleecy veils of summer clouds. 

In the long ago, Indians called Mount Baker the Great White 
Watcher and worshiped it as a god. In the Fall of the year, 
once the frost had slipped 
through the mountains and 
turned them into a Bagdad of 
color, Puget Sound Indians 
would trek over the steep, wind- 
ing trails to the foot of their 
god and there, under the full 
of the moon, with a million 
stars pricking through the jet 
dome of the night, they would 
kneel, redskin pilgrims, wor- 
shiping the Great White 
Watcher. 

There are no longer redskin 
pilgrims who worship the Great 
White Watcher as of old, but 
there are balloon-tire pilgrims. 
They do not bruise their feet 
climbing over tortuous moun- 
tain trails to prostrate them- 
selves before the ancient god of 
the Indians—possibly because 
they have lost their girth and 
their wind—so up they go over 
perfect mountain highways on 
balloon tires to behold this god 
of a mountain. 

You can. make this trip with 
great ease. Have your coffee 
and toast in Seattle. Then 
drive up broad pavements to 
Bellingham. It is a gorgeous 
drive. You motor through 
green meadows where little 
streams run through the pink 
clover and sleek cattle browse 
among the sweet grasses. And 
then, by and by, the highway 
brings you out on Chuckanut 
Drive, one of the most scenic 
drives of the West. It is a 
broad ribbon of pavement that 
follows along the blue waters of 
Puget Sound for miles and 
miles. It lifts you to top-lofty 
perches where you glimpse long 
blue vistas down the island-_ 
dotted waters and then drops 
you again to run along the 
beach. The salt air that blows 
off the Sound, full of the odors 
of sea things, gets your chin in the air and makes you fill your 
lungs to the bursting point. And in the distance, where the 
meadows and the Sound’s sparkling waters roll away to vanish 
in misty blue mountains, is Mount Baker’s snow-white peak. 

Once in Bellingham you have your choice of luncheon at either 


L- LIFTS its opalescent peak two miles into the blue of the 
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and delightful creatures. 


LURING A BLACK BEAR 


The Black Bears of Mount Baker National Forest are often friendly 
This youngster is demonstrating his abilities 
as a tree climber, but he will yield to the temptation of a bit of food. 


of two fine hotels and then begin the winding mountain drive of 
sixty miles through dense forest that brings you to beautiful 
Mount Baker Lodge in time for tea—but possibly you are dieting 
away a curve. Too bad, mountain air will tempt you to your 
downfall. 
That is how I made the trip, but, if you wish, you can make 
much better time—however, who wants to? There is too much 
that is beautiful along this spectacular highway to hurry up the 
mountain. There are a millior 
_and a half acres of magnificeni 
timber in Mount Baker Na 
tional Forest. Of this, seven 
ty-five thousand acres have beet 
set aside by the Government a: 
the Mount Baker Nationa 
Playground. It is mountainou: 
country scarcely touched by 
man and his dog, with stream: 
~ floundering in fish and big gam 
roaming its wilds, yet you cat 
revel in its primitive beauty, ac 
cessible to all the luxuries, fron 
caviar to manicures. 

The twenty-three miles 0 
mountain highway from th 
Park gates to the Lodge follow 
the North Fork of the turbu 
lent Nuksack River, foam 
white with glacial melting, anc 
climb from sea level to a heigh 
of 4350 feet. The road @ 
broad to the width of two car. 
but still nobody likes to skin 
along the outside rim of eter 
nity when passing another mo 
torist—it is such a long 
non-stop flight to the depths be 
low and eternity may not be s« 
pleasant as anticipated. How 
ever, to climb to the stars 
engineers were obliged to hang 
this motor trail high on_ the 
sides of the steep mountainsides 
where one half of the world i: 
entirely missing. Down, down 
you look, thousands of feet, anc 
tremulously realize that < 
mountain goat would feel muck 
more at ease on the edge of the 
world where you are sitting 
than you yourself. I did. ! 

Giant Douglas firs, from 
three to six feet in diameter 
and two hundred and fifty feet 
high brush the blue heavens 
with their green needles and 
grow so massed in their fern- 
plumed beds that scarce a rain 
drop can find its way through 
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the pine-thatched canopy. 

Waterfalls, hell-bent for the sea, crash through ravines and 
fill the mountains with the roar of their rushing torrents. Or 
high up on the mountainside some little stream will lace itself 

(Continued on page 55) 


'N THE HEART OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 


‘\. wonderland of virgin forests, 
akes and mountain ‘wilderness, 
Mount Baker National Forest is 
tow easily reached by a fine 
notor highway. The two princi- 
jal features of the Park are 
(Mount Baker and Mount Shuk- 
jan, separated by the beautiful 
leather Meadows, an Alpine 
Park nearly a mile above sea 
jevel. This picture shows the 
lacier-ribbed Mount Shuksan 
lopped by its gaunt rock pinnacle 
| one thousand feet high. 
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RIDING THE SNOW TRAILS 
ON MOUNT BAKER 


Horseback riding over the snowy 
slope of Mount Baker is one of 
the most exhilarating pleasures 
in mid-summer. The year round 
the upper slopes of the mountain 
are covered with snow and in 
some places they are ideal for 
both skiing and tobogganing. 
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AT BERLIN’S AMUSEMENT PARK 


The ventriloquist’s impertinent dummies are always popular performers on tl 

midways of Europe. Their wise-cracks and .knockabout humor are usual 

of an ancient vintage, but the old, familiar ‘jokes can always be depend 
on for a good laugh. 


It’s a mad world, the world of the midways. 


TRAVEL 


Here is a fantastic crowd at a Parisian amusement park in full pursuit of hilarity. 


HOLIDAYS ON EUROPE’S MIDWAYS 


| HE midway of the amuse- 


| ment park runs through 


| all parts of Europe, criss- 
crossing through alliances and 
ententes, republics, monarchies, 
mandated corridors and little 
and grand duchies. The mid- 
way is romantic and fantastic 
—it is the heart of fairs, ba- 
zaars and pleasure resorts of 
all kinds. Midway is carnival! 

In France there is an appar- 
ently endless succession of fairs 
and carnivals. The Bastille Day 


carnivals come before the.four-_ 


teenth of July and last beyond 
the ecstatic street-dance festivi- 
ties, when every café supplies 
music from an electric piano, an 
orchestra, a gramophone or an 
accordion player. The carni- 
vals bring with them the rou- 
lettes for crystallized sugar, the 
nougat-bar vendors, the ginger- 
bread dealers, the find-your- 
gem - beneath - the - sawdust 
booths, the ubiquitous peddler 
of cacouhettes—peanuts, if you 
please — the itinerant book- 
dealers and the junk tents of 
the outer Paris boulevards. 
All the paraphernalia of the 
giddy seaside resorts and 
pleasure parks turn Paris into 
a grand metropolitan, Luna 
Park. Most fantastic of divi- 
sions is Montmartre, already a 
stuccoed midway for the delec- 
tation of the foreigner. Before 
the Moulin Rouge clamorous 
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Venerable customs still survive in the German towns. ‘These children 
are parading in one of the old-fashioned Landshut marriage ceremonies. 


carousels thunder the noise of 
pleasure. What is this world 
we are in? My language is 
rococo? This is a super-rococo, 
a super-realistic, world. 

The neighborhoods of Paris 
have frequent fairs and bazaars. 
Montparnasse has its Lion of 
Belfort féte; proletarian Motte- 
Picquet, its bombastic hilarity; 
and near the mausoleum of 
Napoleon—the Hotel des In- 
valides—“‘tents of the Arabs” 
are lined counterface. The 
Lion of Belfort féte is a com- 
munity of a mile or more of 
concentrated festivity. The 
bronze commemorative Lion at 
the junction at Denfert-Rocher- 
eau, just beyond the cafés of 
the American expatriates, squats 
sphinx-like, while Paris, gay 
but not boisterous, naive in its 
fondness for trite pleasures, 
never outgrowing the childish 
delight in the spectacle, moves 
through this several-day, per- 
ennial Luna-cy, with its ba- 
lancoires a vapeur—‘American 
steam swings’—a dilapidated 
rodeo, a take-on-all-comers 
wrestling show whose ballyhoo 
is a pair of tired, tattered 
clowns. There are booths vend- 
ing eréme glacee and créme 
Chantilly; shooting galleries; 
fortune tellers; and a dozen 
Barnum fakes. One is a beast 
eating live flesh—an alley-rab- 
bit. Another is the alluring: 
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THE BALLOON RIDERS 


The Paris crowd is naive in its love for simple pleasures. This anti- 

quated ferris wheel, creaking and groaning after many years’ service, still 

does a good business at the Lion of Belfort fair, one of the favorite 
workers’ playgrounds near Montparnasse. 


“Elle est Bicimidine!”’ We are 
sure this is a draw-you-in and 
throw-you-out, you-don’t-get- 
your money’s worth “For Men 
Only.” A schoolgirl is lecturing 
ambiguously, miystically, upon 
the secrets behind the box-office. 
We toss in our coins, smiling 
dubiously, and take a chance. 
The Old Army Game! A couple 
of wax displays showing what 
happens obviously to the obliv- 
ious. Pity the poor earth- 
worm! It’s fun for all and all 
for fun. 

The shows and rides and con- 
cessions are antiquated, but re- 
presentative. Every midway’ 
has them: a merry-go-round 
that is the revolving axis of 
every pleasure village, perhaps 
a ferris wheel, and a whip, 
swirling, whirling to the titilla- 
tions of the couples being 
twisted and twirled, for the fun 
of it. I recall here the words of 
Benjamin Gastineau, a French 


NEWCOMERS IN PARIS 


This summer Paris is enjoying its greatest fair since the famous Exposi- 

tion of 1900. The French Colonial Exposition has brought representatives 

from all its colonial possessions to the gate of the capital. 

lipped Negroes from Central Africa are getting their first taste of Parisian 
life and are obviously bewildered by the experience. 


© Orient and Occident 
TIVOLI GARDENS AT COPENHAGEN ) | 


“Tf the people are allowed-to amuse themselves, they will forget to talk | 

politics,” said the builder of Copenhagen’s famous amusement park. 

Tivoli is one of Europe’s most elaborate pleasure parks, containing | 
everything to entertain the crowd, from zoo to roller-coaster. 


writer, uttered in 1855. He describes the carnival-moods of the 
nations thus: 

“The carnival in France is carping, light and licentious; eccen- 
tric and almost sad in England; heavy and sensual in Germany; 
grave and monotonous in Russia; ardent, enthusiastic and obstrep- 
erous in Italy.” Certainly in these respéctable outdoor carnivals 
of France there is nothing to recall the ancient Sacea of Babylon, 
the procession of the bull Apis, the dionysiads and demetriads of 
Greece, the bacchanals and saturnalia of Rome, the fétes of Gui 
and the procession of the bull Bel in celtic Gaul. And though 
Gastineau has in mind more the carnival of the seasons, rather 
than the midway-carnival of today, we may say that the French 
spirit is one of facile delight, always retaining the same equable 
temper and degree of interest throughout the redundant years. 
The French audience seems to have a capacity for monotony. It 
sits patiently at the music-hall or cirque, seeing repetition after 
repetition, and calls it a program of amusement. Watch a French 
crowd gaping at a family of mountebanks contorting on the Avenue 
d’Orleans, or another crowd listening to a trio of ‘cellist and fid- 
dler and singer behind the Hotel de Ville, or a third waiting for 
the weight-lifter before the Closerie des Lilas to perform—and 
who never performs. 

As soon as the war was over, 
the French esprit began to col- 
lect itself, and the midway began 
to flutter out of the ashes like 
the phoenix. I was in Rheims 
about that time. Walls without 
structures, windows without 
eyes. Barbed wire tangled the 
thoroughfares. Decapitated stat- 
ues. Shrapnel, shells coated 
with clay. Gashed fields. A 
gingerbread fair, pitifully as- 
sembled, is numb in the chill 
drizzle. The gingerbread pigs 
swing in the misty rain. The 
nougats await purchasers who 
have no teeth. About a tree a 
merchant has built his booth. 
Fairs in France are often built 
amid trees. The gingerbread 
pigs dangle. A child’s voice, 
poignant in the desolation, cries: 
“Maman, voila Ya 
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les fauves! 
“Mama, there are the wild ani- 
mals!” The wild animals is a 
scrawny bear-cub, to attract the 
buyers of gingerbread pigs and 


These disk- 


| ingerbread bears. A solitary man plays at the Japan- 
‘se bowling booth. He rolls the wooden spheres into 
the holes—50, 10, 25—and wins a kewpie doll. He 
‘rins. Bonne chance! No one plays the roulette wheel 
or sugar. The shooting-gallery attracts a wounded 
oldier and his girl. The soldier shoots for a bottle 
if Mousseux—in the land of Champagne—and loses. 
The rain dribbles. The carnival is water-logged. 
But let us turn to a more pleasant spectacle—a 
mall municipality on the workers’ fringe of Brussels. 
Che town’s charter is a half-century old. The midway 
5 up in celebration. Carrousels, ferris wheels, whips, 
wings. It is Easter, and Passover—in the cosmopoli- 
an suburb. Belgium is the land of waffles rich with 
lvhipped cream, the land of ice-cream sandwiches, the 
and of German on its way to English. The Fleming 
rendor—for this is Fleming-land of bi-lingal Brussels 
sells ice cream, whipped cream, frites, doughnuts 
ind French-fries. 
| Children stand about an American Negro who sells 
\ stiff, vitreous confection which he breaks into 
‘hunks with a tablespoon. The crowd is amused by 
us French, brogue American. His ensign reads: 


; WD, 3 
Crest fini! 


(ncorrigible American! He has rimed English “three” 
wath French “fini,” and wonders why his jingle doesn’t 
yet across. Farther on a Madagascar Negro sells the 
same brand of blackjack but ennobles it with a dance 
and song ritual. The cafés bang their melodeons, a 
aickel a tune, to the merry-go-round’s tympani. Horns 
ind drums resound throughout the drab Walon of 
Brussels. 

In‘ Strasbourg in Alsace there is a decidedly Ger- 
man carnival in a city overrun with the light blue 
uniforms of France. French soldiers speak a German 
dialect in Alsace. The storks are in from Morocco. 
The bands are in from Colmar, revolutionary Colmar, 
and from the peaks of the Vosges. Each unit with 
its own melodies, its own costume and its own diver- 
sity of instruments. They parade to and fro with 
their original and sonorous trumpets. They vie 
splendidly in the municipal park. The midway 
trailers shout their delights. Beer and pretzels glorify 
the Alsatian sunset as victor and vanquished toast 
good-fellowship and Alsatian accord. 

And so the trail of carnivals, fairs and amusement 
parks leads all over Europe. Among the most famous 
amusement parks are Luna in Paris, the See-parks 
(Lake-parks) of Berlin, the Tivoli in,\Copenhagen and 
the Volksprater in Vienna, the Pfefferkuchenmarkt. 
Ah! the Lilioms of Vienna and Prague and Budapest. 
Vienna’s Prater is indeed a Volksprater, a people’s 
playground. It is the concentration of Viennese ple- 
beian life. There is not quite such a pleasure-place 
elsewhere in Europe and America. It is a city in it- 
self with streets lined by flat facades with faded gild- 
ing. Film-houses, restaurants, circuses, side-shows, 
shooting-galleries—all are unified in a Volksprater 
harmony. ‘This is plebeian Vienna, just as the light- 
tempered Rathauskeller is the bourgeois. midway with 
the rural folk-comedian and his everlasting, “Herr- 
gott! Ach war sie schon, herrgott!” 

A more sedate and elaborate pleasure’ park is 
Copenhagen’ s Tivoli, the source of a name for so many 
movie-houses the world over. That grand park is in 
the midcity between the Central Railway Station and 
the Town Hall. Tivoli was built by Georg Carsten- 
sen, who told the king: “If the people are allowed to 
amuse themselves they will forget to talk politics.” 

“Tivoli,” said Carstensen, “will never be finished.’ 
It changes year after year. The Apollo Theater was 
once Tivoli’s Variety (this is the origin of Tivoli in 
the vaudeville and film-house nomenclature). A build- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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RIDING THE ROLLER-COASFER 


At the Lion of Belfort fair a mile or more of concentrated festivity lures large crowds 

of Parisian pleasure seekers. There is nothing here to compare with the giant roller- 

coasters and other mechanical contrivances of our Coney Islands, but there is no 
denying that the French crowds have just as much fun as the American. 
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THROUGH YOSEMITE IN HIGH 


New Roadways in California’s Great Playground— 
A Panorama of Natural Wonders 


By MiLprRED CRAM 


A rainy day. And Gran’ma 


RAN’MA’S $stereoscope! 
G saying : 
“Now, you sit still and look at the pictures.” 

You looked, the stereoscope set astride your nose. 

“Cricky!” you gasped. 

The Statue of Liberty. The Sphinx. 
Peter’s. A Train Ascending Mount Washington. 
Valley of the Yosemite, California. 

And then you grew up. You thrust the Yosemite into your 
subconscious, along with the Galveston hurricane, the Spanish- 
American War, and Stratford-on-Avon. A place so familiar as to 
be functional. 

Today, if anyone mentions the Yosemite, you are very tileely 4 to 
sa 

“Oh, yes. ‘That’s the place where you feed the bears! 
there’s a waterfall, isn’t there?” 

And if you think about going there, you remember Gran’ma’s 
stereoscope: in the foreground a stage-coach full of whiskered 
gentlemen and simpering, big- sleeved” ladies; in the background 
a mountain like a granite beehive. And you "recall what Gran’pa 
said: that Yosemite was a week’s journey from San Francisco. 

Nowadays, it is as easy to drive into that fabulous valley as it 
is to go to Hollywood. Fourteen hundred people entered the 
Yosemite yesterday—perhaps twenty-five hundred will enter to- 
morrow. They come—an army of adventurers—in flivvers, on 
motorcycles, in limousines, in great lumbering buses. There is a 
hum and roar over the mountain grades, a cloud of dust that 
never settles. Rich and poor. Young and old. They come! 

The world is nobody’s particular apple any more. It belongs to 
us all. Peter and Joan, who used to sit at home envying the rich, 
who could afford to travel, envy the rich no more. 

Today, the whole world goes to the Yosemite in high. We must 
take our scenery good-naturedly, or leave it alone. There is no 
such thing as the aristocracy of the traveled. “Having a fine time. 
Wish you were here.” ‘This is the latest slogan of democracy on 
wheels. 


Niagara Falls. Saint 
El Capitan, 


And 


Before the new road into the Yosemite was opened to traffic, 


nervous tourists came by train from Merced to El Portal, staging 
in from there on a good road over easy grades. Steady drivers 
took the Big Oak Flat road or tackled the dizzy Wawona, A con- 
trol was necessary: up traffic at certain hours; down traffic at 
certain hours. Bad ’ces to the fellow who blew a tire or boiled 
over! For the likes of him, tow-cars were held in readiness—and 
still are. 

These grades, patrolled by rangers, remain open. But, most 
automobile tourists prefer the New Road, which drops down 
through a narrow canyon, follows the Merced River for twenty 
miles and climbs again to the floor of the Valley with no more fuss 
and fewer thrills than a city boulevard. 

At El Portal, the ranger-station, a man in a Stetson leans down 
from his cash register to inquire: 

‘Any fire-arms? Any cats? Any dogs?” 

If you question him, he reminds you that the Yosemite is a 
reservation. Here, the benign Government protects its refugees 
against distemper, rabies, hoof and mouth disease. .. . 

“No cats! Dogs! Fire-arms!” 

You give him two dollars and he gives you a ticket, a stickum- 
ticket which you lick and attach to the windshield. 

You are enjoined not to destroy plants, nor to deface rocks, nor 
to carve hearts and arrows upon trees, nor to frighten deer, tor- 
ment rabbits, tease bear. You are implored to leave no trace of 
your passing: no egg-shells, tin cans, newspapers. The govern- 
ment beseeches you not to pluck ferns nor to trample on frail 
blooms, nor to gather wild azalea. 

A small sticker for the windshield, two dollars, a promise, and 


murmur of water. ee Henke out, you see the granite wall 
high, high, infinitely remote. ' 

“Look! Look! Will you look? Not there. THERE!” " 

The waterfalls ! M 

The waterfalls! 

It is May. The snow up there is melting and pouring over the 
cliffs. You look upon Bridal Veil Falls—that hesitant, powdery 
drift of mist particles, wavering down. What John Muir called the” 
“spent rockets” of the Yosemite. The Falls pause in the descent 
breaking up into plumes of foam. And at the base a great “loud 
of spray shifts like a smoke screen, drenching rocks and trees, to 
fall at last into a granite basin as polished as a cup of basalt. ' 

There is carnival on the floor of the Valley: laughter, music, 
freedom and gaiety; a scurrying of motors. People wear holiday 
faces. Everyone frolics. 

As soon as you have washed and combed, you go out again. ig 
your room is in one of the cottages, or if you occupy a tent, you 
step into a forest of giant pines. And, at once, you become con- 
scious of an overtone of silence. Above the laughter, the squawk 
of motors, the clatter of horses on paved roads, there is a dome of. 
stillness. You pause and listen. For this is a silence you cay 
hear. ... A 

The hush of great heights, of lofty granite peaks, of austere dis- 4 
tances. 

And, listening, you hear more than the silence. A puzzling re- 
verberation, a boom as of great guns, the waterfalls! A varying 
rhythm, this. Now slow, now fast, now strongly syncopated. 
Jazz! A deep roar, repressed to a murmur, a bass choir humming, 
then suddenly crashing again, down, down, down from ledge to 
ledge. 


Tet’ s Bait Ue 

“Where?” i! 

At Camp Curry the hungry mob is fed. A cafeteria. Aluminum 
trays. A counter. Beans. Coffee. Salad. Fruit. Soup. Movie 


kings and queens shoving loaded trays from one steaming vat to 
another. Flappers in knickerbockers and bérets. Self-conscious, 
sunburned hikers. Everyone hungry, voluble, excited. / 

And as it grows dark, a chill, sweet night air creeps through ther 
screened dan A smell of pine-trees and the smoke of camp- 
fires. 

After dinner the crowd mills about the out-door lobby, shuffling 
through the pine needles, whispering. Small boys in scout uniform 
stack logs in a stone pit, strike matches, set up a great crackling, 
scarlet flame. ... 

A curtain is spread between two trees. Chairs are set out. An 
orchestra plays. A woman sings. But over and above the thin 
tinkle of music, there is the sound of falling water, the silence of 
aloof, far places, dark, lonely, beneath the dome of stars. . 

“What's next ?” 

 heriire i all is 

“What time is it?” 

“Almost time now!” 

“Hurry! We'll miss the Fire Fall!” 

The crowd streams out of the lobby into the grove. 

There is something both ridiculous and magnificent in the audac- 
ity of the Fire Fall. We feel the thrill of expectation, even while 
we deplore this imitation, in sparks, of Nature’s marvel, the Bridal 
Veil. The crowd gathers, softly, murmuring, staring up at the 
dim outline of Glacier Point. 

You think of the man up there, three thousand feet above the 
Valley, waiting, lying on the rim of space, straining to hear. . 

(Continued on page 59) 
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© De Cou from Bwing Galloway 
ON THE BRINK OF IMMENSITY 


Magnificent valleys, innumerable lakes and waterfalls, mountains twelve to 

thirteen thousand feet high, geological marvels, great forests, tremendous 

canyons and natural amphitheaters make Yosemite National Park one of the 

world’s most impressive playgrounds. From the Overhanging Rock, seen at 

‘the right, there is a sheer drop of nearly four thousand feet. At the left is 
Half Dome, a giant rock split by glacial action. 
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FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing “The Road to Oblivion,” 
by Vladimir Zenzinoy, written in collabo- 
ration with Isaac don Levine, as the new 
quarterly publication of the Club. 

By this time members of the Club will 
have received the special circular describ- 
ing in detail ‘““The Road to Oblivion.” To 
sum up briefly the contents of this circular, 
this book is a record of adventure in one 
of the least known sections of the world— 
the cruel and majestic wilderness on the 
shore iom the Arctic; Seay, No the memote 
village of Russkoye Ustye on the shores of 
the Arctic, 7,300 miles from St. Peters- 
burg, Vladimir Zenzinov was sent in exile. 

What happened after Vladimir Zenzinov 
reached Russkoye Ustye is one of the most 
memorable tales ever to come out of the 
‘Arctic—a tale, as Vilhjalmur Steffansson 
says in his introduction, that reads like 
“another Robinson Crusoe.” Life in this 
darkest corner of our planet is as fascinat- 
ing as it is primeval. Even reindeer cannot 
thrive in this barren zone. Only man and 
dog, subsisting on flesh and fowl, have suc- 
ceeded in driving roots into its externally 
frozen soil. Wladimir Zenzinov’s strange 
experiences in this white wilderness where 
sorcery is still in vogue, where the aurora 
borealis and the non-setting sun alternate 
in ruling the skies, where the Pole of Cold, 
boasting the lowest temperature on earth, 
is located, make a grim and memorable tale 
of adventure, full of pathos and joy, 
squalor and grandeur, frustration and 
achievement. 

“The Road to Oblivion” is issued to 
members of the National Travel Club at 
a special price of $2.25. It is a handsome 
volume of over 250 pages, illustrated with 
more than fifty photographs and containing 
an illustrated map in color. 

Those new members who are not famil- 
iar with the quarterly publications of the 
National Travel Club can secure complete 
information by writing to the secretary. 
The Club has been issuing these quarterly 
publications for three years and they al- 
ready comprise a travel library of unique 
interest. 


HELPFUL BULLETINS 


The demand for booklets describing the 
various summer vacation lands in America 
has increased considerably this Spring. 
For this reason we thought it might be 
helpful to our members to list below a 
number of useful bulletins dealing with 
America, and in particular with those 
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places where one may spend a delightful 
vacation. The supply of these booklets is 
limited. Members are, therefore, asked to 
state specifically the sections of the country 
in which they are interested and to request 
only those booklets for which they have a 
real need. 


SEEING; AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; The Adirondacks; 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Along the Sunrise Trails of 
Long Island; Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad; Hotels 
and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern 
New England Seashore, Mountain and 
Country Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cot- 
tages and Camps in New England; Cape 
Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island 
Shores; Nantucket; All Along Shore; 
Lafayette National Park; Bar Harbor; 
National Forest in the Eastern District ; 
To the Summit of Mt. Washington; Lake 
Winnepesauke; Lake Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the 
Foothills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 

California—California Calls You; Cali- 
fornia Picture Book; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Los Angeles, What to See and How 
to See It; Feeling at Home in San Fran- 
cisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The  Soutliwest— Apache Trail of 
Arizona; Arizona Winter; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns; Indian Detour; To California; 
Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s 
Mountain Playgrounds; Colorado Sum- 
mer; Colorado Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak 
Region; Colorado Under the Turquoise 
Sky; Scenic Colorado and Utah; Come 
Up to Colorado; Teton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone Park; The Cody Road to 
Yellowstone; The Colorado Way to Yel- 
lowstone. 

The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in 
Seattle; In the Green Summer Play- 
ground Around Spokane; The Evergreen 


Playground, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 


Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power 
City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to Spo- 
kane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest; 
Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska 
Steamship Company; British Columbia 


to furnish its members information on 
to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 
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Coast Service; To Alaska via Seattle 


Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 


green Playground; Portland, “Oregon, | 
Featuring-the Columbia River Highway; _ 


Recreate in Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation © 


State, Land of Opportunity ; Northeastern — 


Wyoming. 


Canada—Resorts in the Cannes Pacific ~ 


Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific Coast 
Tours Through the Canadian Rockies; 
Golf in Canada; Bungalow Camps in On- 
tario; Bungalow Camps in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies ; Lake Windermere Camp; 
Hunting and Fishing i in New Brunswick; 
French River; Highlands of Ontario: 
Lake of Bays; Algonquin Park; Resorts 
in Ontario; Quebec, Historic and_ Pic- 
turesque; Quebec Resorts; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the Garden of the Gulf; 
Camping in Canada; Fishing in Canada; 
The Story of Newfoundland. 
Hawau—The Story of Hawaii. 
National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park; 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Park; 
National Park; Hawaii National Park; 
Yellowstone National Park; Yosemite 
Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National 
Monument; Hot Springs National Park. 


HOTEL NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The following hotel is to be added to the 
Club’s official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
Hotel Earley, Lkamath Falls, Oregon. 


ULSTER’S HOSPITAERTRNY 


An increasing number of American 
tourists are beginning to discover the 
charms of Ulster. Thanks to the hospital- 
ity and efficiency of the Ulster Tourist 
Development Association, they may do this 
with the maximum ease and _ pleasure. 


Ulster has much to offer the traveler. - 


There is the famous Antrim coast, dotted 
with seaside towns and hamlets, all within 
easy reach of Belfast. Further on are 
Carnlough and Cushendall, nestling at the 
foot of the Antrim Glens and bordering 
the sea. There is also Ballycastle and the 
world-famous Giants Causeway, a miracle 
in stone and one of the wonders of the 
British Isles. One of the pleasures that 


the traveler in Ulster may enjoy is the . 


friendly nature of the people who always 
extend to the visitor a hearty welcome in 
every town and village. 


Mt. Rainier National Park; Zion — 
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S oE UDE BAK E RS Builder of Champions 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT STATE COUPE FOR FOUR 


On the 130-inch wheelbase, powered by World Champion 122-horsepower straight eight 
engine. Safety glass throughout. Price $1950 at the factory. Six wire wheels and luggage 


grid standard. Bumpers and spare tires extra. Also.available with wood wheels as 
a Business Coupe for 2 passengers — large luggage compartment in place of rumble seat. 


Studebaker today... Standard tomorrow 


Free Wheeling in its finest form ... only one shift lever 
...and engineered as an integral part of the chassis 


TUDEBAKER today and Standard 

tomorrow is not a mere advertising 
phrase, but a familiar phase of Stude- 
baker experience ... and Free Wheeling 
is a notable example. 

Studebaker introduced Free Wheeling 
; . . Pierce-Arrow adopted it, Lincoln 
adopted it, less expensive cars adopted 
it, and others are preparing to adopt it! 

And why shouldn’t they? What car can 
conscientiously continue to deprive its 
public of principles of propulsion that 
enabled Free Wheeling Studebakers to 
defeat 38 cars of 19 makes and all prices 
in the American Automobile Association 
national championship for economy of 
gasoline and oil? 

Free Wheeling literally turns upkeep 
upside down. . . saves 15% to 20% in 
fuel and lubricants . . . “rests’’ your en- 
gine one mile in five and thereby saves 
repairs. Driving that is restful beyond 


belief results from minimum clutch- 
pushing and from the fact that you relax 
every time the engine relaxes. 


There’s no danger in any emergency 
because the braking power of your engine 
is always under instant control. In fact, 
Studebaker Free Wheeling—with only 
one shift lever—is so safe, it is approved 
by city and highway traffic officials from 
coast to coast. Studebaker brakes, gen- 
erator—all chassis details—are engi- 
neered for the most efficient operation of 
Free Wheeling. 

You can buy your Free Wheeling Stu- 
debaker now with the certainty there will 
be no Summer model changes. 

In your Studebaker with Free Wheel- 
ing you have a car that exemplifies the 
forward-looking spirit of an institution 
which for 79 years has been ahead of its 
time in discarding the old and discover- 
ing the new. 


All Studebaker cars now have Free Wheeling. The Studebaker Six ($845 to $970), The Dictator Eight ($1095 
to $1225), The Commander Eight ($1585 to $1685), The President Eight ($1850 to $2550). Prices at the factory. 
Philco Transitone Radio will be installed at the factory in any Studebaker car 
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IN NEW YORK 
Hotel Woodstock 


43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Ox 
UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT ou s 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00 to 3.50; for two $3.50 to 4.00 


With Private Bath - 


Hotel Wolcott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room, Running Water for one $2.00, 2.50; for two $3.00, 3.50 
With Private Bath - for one $3.00, 3.50; for two $4.00, 5.00 


Martha Washington 
29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Room with Running Water for one $2.00, 2.25; for two $2.50 
With Private Bath for one $2.50 to 3.25; for two $3.00 to 4.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
These Holels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hole Luncheons and Dinners 


For Maps of New York and Boston and Descriptive Booklets 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 127 West 43rd Street, New York 


x 


BRITAIN'S NEW CHALLENGE FOR 
SUPREMACY IN THE HOTEL WORLD 
FEATURES 


Magnificent Ballroom accommodating 1,200, Restaurant, Grill- 

room, Garage under the Hotel, Beautiful Roof-Gardens, Ladi s 

Turkish and Medical Baths, Beauty Parlours, Slimming Rooms and 

Gymnasium, Private Bathroom to every Bedroom and Central 
Heating throughout. 


TARIFF 
Single Room with Bathroom from 32/6 ($ 8.40) 
Double Room with Bathroom from 45/— ($10.80) 
DORCHESTER DANCE BAND (Under Direction of Melville Gideon) 
DORCHESTER ORCHESTRA (Under Direction of Campoli) 


PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


OVERLOOKING HYDE PARK 


Telephone 
Cables 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Mayfair 8888 
. Dorchotel, London 


FRANCIS TOWLE 


for one $3.00 to 4.00; for two $5.00 to 6.00 
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FLIGHT OVER SAMARKAND 
(Continued from page 12) ih 


me wonder what imaginings must have 
stirred Bolshevists’ minds when first 
they deciphered that famous inscrip- 
tion on Tamerlane’s mausoleum: “If 
I were still alive the world would 
tremble before me.’’ 

But just here is revealed the false 
perspective of our aerial point of view. 
Needless to say, the “vision” without 
which a people perisheth must be of 
the future, not of the past, not a 
dream of a long-ago golden age whose 
ruins overshadow and smother the 
present. And while the past was ob- 
sessing me, this was far from true of 
those people in the city below. Was 
there ever a community more in fer- 
ment over its vision of the future? 
And not since the days of Mahomet 
has a vision stalked forth so passion- 
ately to obliterate the past. 

Samarkand is the capital of the Uz- 
bek republic, the most important_of 
the several native republics into which 
Turkestan has been carved by Soviet 
authority. In the Soviet dream for a 
reawakened and developed Central 
Asia, Samarkand is the second city in 
importance, if not the first. By re- 
ferring to the much-discussed Five- 
Year-Plan, the reader may get some 
indication of the significance attached 
to this region. 

As to the awakening of the native 
peoples, one everywhere finds them in 
control of local affairs, and very much 
on their dignity, and yet there are 
three-quarters of a million Russians in 
Turkestan. True, the native peoples 
have been impregnated and insistently 
tutored in Soviet doctrine, and Mos- 
cow continues to direct general policy 
and certain public enterprises, and 
still the Russian in Turkestan does 
not enjoy superior standing. On the 
contrary, the unmistakable keynote 
given him by Moscow is that he must 
make his way by tact and forbearance, 
not by assumption of superiority. I 
have had Russians complain to me 
that local government jobs were con- 
trolled by the native officials, who were 
distinctly partial to their own kind. 
As a further example, I recall an oc- 
currence while I was shopping with 
a Russian, when a native merchant 
undertook to short-change him to an 
appalling extent. My acquaintance was 
seething underneath, yet it was with 
the utmost patience that he recovered 
his money. 

Nor would I convey the impression 
that the native peoples are overbear- 
ing. If one were to search the world 
over for a ruler who is the very op- 
posite of the mighty despot Tamerlane, 
one need not look further than Tamer- 
lane’s own capital. For right there in 
Samarkand now rules a very gentle 
soul indeed, the peasant President of 
Uzbekistan—Achun Babaief. Two 
major commandments are constantly 
on his lips: “Thou shalt not exploit 
the common people. Thou shalt not 
corrupt the government.” 

We landed just beyond the city, but 
for hardly more than an hour, then 
off again, still southward bound; and 
this time I am to be landed on the 
extreme frontier of Soviet domain, 
with the very definite understanding 
that I shall continue my travels in the 
same general direction. 

The smiling uniform is still at my 
side, even more friendly now, thanks 
to. travel’s dissolving grace. Some 
high flying ahead, as we must get over 
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that magnificent background of Samar- 
kand. The brown-gray uplands show 
scant signs of life, diminutive villages 
now and then, barely discernible, their 
walls like the burrowings of the blind 
gopher. What tales come down from 
such villages, nowadays, as Soviet gos- 
pel continues to reach out to such 
isolated places for converts—perhaps 
a tale of a Moslem wife slain for lay- 
ing aside the veil, thus outraging her 
unconverted husband’s honor; or per- 
haps a tale of a native communist of- 
ficial who has naively organized local 
communism for personal gain. They 
are superfiction, these tales of the 
blending of new and old. 

On our left the seried ranges lead. 

on to the Pamirs, “Roof of the 
World,’ where the nomad Kirghis has 
his summer pasturelands at thirteen 
-thousand feet. The intervening ranges 
stretch up to twenty thousand feet and 
more, intertwining their snowy masses. 
and flourishing skyward their shaggy 
summits. The higher we rise, the 
higher stretch the mountains. We are 
making for a saddle in the range just 
ahead. The thought occurs to me that 
if any currents of air are rampaging 
about they would probably be espe- 
cially boisterous in that scoop in the 
mighty Hissar. Then why steer for it 
at this late hour, when the sun is far 
advanced in his pastime of reshuffling 
the air levels of the stilly night? But 
our army pilot is less timid. 

Now here we are in its mighty em- 
brace, with splendid scenery going to 
waste for the moment, so anxious are 
we about our wings, Perhaps reckless- 
ness is common to army pilots, and I 
must at least acknowledge that this 
Russian showed remarkable skill. All 
had been calm directly over that sad- 
dle in the range, hardly two thousand 
feet above it. Suddenly, we have be- 
come a chip on a high sea, or rather 
a seagull in a storm, our wings bent 
and a-quiver, sidling this way and that, 
clutching desperately for our balance 
against this sudden onslaught of in- 
visible power. Not an inch of headway 
are we making. Fifteen seconds of 
this is excitement enough even for our 
pilot, long enough for him to sense 
an opportunity to pivot like a flash 
and go at bullet speed in strategic 
retreat. 

Some few miles to the rear we rally 
and charge again, this time at an angle 
which is taking us towards one side ot 
that gap. Also we climb about one 
thousand feet, and still we again en- 
counter the arms of mighty Prome- 
theus—and are again ignominiously 
checked and forced to retreat. 

The enemy is too strong for a 
frontal attack, and so our third effort 
has the strength of great caution. Well 
around the flank of his fortified posi- 
tion we now climb high enough to soar 
over the peaks. Even so we experience 
a struggle before the torrential grip re- 
laxes upon our wings, as suddenly as 
we forge ahead. 

The south slopes are now falling 
rapidly beneath us, barren red and 
black, cut fantastically by the erosion 
of spring freshets. We are impercep- 
tibly descending, though we seem to be 
rapidly rising. Indeed, the far-stretch- 
ing decline appears to indicate the 
edge of the earth. We are passing over 
Tajikstan, youngest republic among 
this strange Soviet half-brotherhood, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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(Continued from page 54) 
. Tajiks being Aryans and probably 
ancient Persian ancestry. Their 
untain capital, Dushambe, has re- 
itly been linked up by a spur rail- 


y. 
Far to our left all is glaciers, a wild 
igle of them among gaunt crags and 
ywy masses, dominated in the nearer 
ture by the mighty flourish of the 
ssar ridge and in the background 
Peter the Great. (Mount Lenin 
w, I believe.) It was in this farther 
mplex that the Russians claim to 
ve measured recently the largest of 
glaciers outside the Arctic regions. 
id there it gleams for us through the 
ver-tinted distance, that source of 
my rivers, sable robe enveloping 
yw-crowned majesty. 
An hour more, and we are able to 
ike out our destination, the Amu 
ia (ancient Oxus river) where the 
rkhan joins it, one thousand feet 
ver than the field where we took off 
Samarkand. And finally there is 
r landing point, Termez, a Soviet 
litary outpost on the famous river, 
undary between Russia and Afghan- 
an. The town appears to be a most 
‘Jorn little place, surrounded by an 
panse of mangled ruins. It is near 
2 spot where Alexander four times 
yssed the river twenty-four centuries 
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ago. And as we spiral earthward I 
picture the ghosts of those incompar- 
able Greek phalanxes struggling over 
the desert sands beyond the “wide, 
rippling, yellow Oxus,” bound for the 
conquest of fabulous India—just as 
many conquerors had followed that 
route before them and as many more 
were to follow in later centuries. And 
now there are the Russians .. . 

We land in a field which apparently 
is used also for cavalry maneuvers. As 
we steady our legs and remove the 
cotton from ours ears, some _half- 
dressed field hands take charge of our 
plane. It is a hot place, is Termez. 
Approaching us at a distance are two 
officers and a civilian, whom I was 
later to know rather well as the 
representative of Moscow in this out- 
post of empire. While they are still 
at some distance my official traveling 
companion offers me a long Russian 
cigarette. With my smattering of his 
language I manage to ask him when I 
may leave Russian territory. 

“Zafira,” (literally, “tomorrow,”) 
he replies with friendly assurance. But 
I have learned that even in religiously 
scientific Soviet Russia, “tomorrow” 
may mean “in the sweet bye and bye.” 

However, in this case, though after 
anxious days, zaftra finally came to 
pass. 


THE MOTORWAY TO MOUNT BAKER 
a (Continued from page 44) 


nidly down a granite-faced precipice 
trickle into a crystal pool. There, 
vybe, a bluebell will poke its deli- 
te bloom to primp modestly over 
2 sylvan mirror or maybe some- 
vere beside these watered spots 
agey green mosses will cascade like 
iterfalls. 

Then, after your car has done most 
mirably what a mountain goat could 
, you find yourself lifted into 
eather Meadows. There it is that 
u unload your bags and make your- 
If comfortable in the stunning 
ount Baker Lodge. 

It was during an Indian summer 
at I first saw Heather Meadows 
th the luminous warmth of a Sep- 
mber day, hanging its splendor over 
e mountains in a sort of lingering 
ress. But towards evening chilled 
- from off the icy peaks began to 
eep down the ravines and everybody 
‘etched his mountain boots to the 
azing logs piled high in the massive 
one fireplace. 

That next morning, the sun was 
st trailing the last misty cloud 
reamers from the Meadows when 
y horse and I set up the steep trail 
at climbed to Kulshan Ridge. The 
wn-still waters of Sunshine Lake 
ere holding the glory of Shuksan’s 
gged reflection and every shell-pink 
ather blossom cupped a glistening 
inbow dew drop. And the moun- 
in air—champagne! It was the sort 
“morning that convinces you God’s 
His heaven and all’s well with the 
orld—even though so many peculiar 
ople live in it. ; 

The mounting trail lifted us to the 
foldment of new mountain wonders, 
ore great peaks, melting into the 


misty blues that faded into the rosy 
dawn “standing tip-toe on the misty 
mountain tops,’ more alpine tarns, 
more wild flowers. The Lodge roof 
became nothing more than a red patch 
among the green evergreens and the 
Meadow lakes, mere bits of crystal 
playing with the rosy colors of the 
dawn. And then—on the other side 
of the craggy ridge—the Great White 
Watcher. 

Peacock-blue mountains tumble 
about its base like a bodyguard and 
the great white peak rides into the 
sky a colossal pyramid where the 
snows of centuries have piled their 
icy! burdens. It leaves you with noth- 
ing to say because there is nothing to 
say. Silence is beauty’s greatest 
tribute. 

Time was when Baker’s peak rose 
out of mighty waters, an island in a 
great sea, for guides who make their 
way to the summit every summer 
bring back bits of petrified sea life 
taken from the hot sulphur caves, 
such as shells of oysters or clams. 
That convinces me, at least, that at 
some time on the mountain top an 
oyster must have billed and cooed 
with its mate or merely have sat and 
sat as an oyster will. 

Again, time was when Baker made 
the night terrible with its mighty 


“belchings of fire that hurled torrents 


of lava down its mountainsides to 
thunder into the valleys below, a coun- 
cil fire of the gods. 

But those are days of long ago and 
today the Great White Watcher sits 
like a tired god wrapped in its mantle 


_of snow and ice as it silently ponders 


the ways of mortals and accepts the 
homage of balloon-tire pilgrims. 
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“But Is It as Good 


44 
as a Hartmann? 


SK your trunk man ¢hat, if you wish, about any other trunk 
made. If he is a reputable merchant and knows trunks, we're 
quite willing to accept his verdict. 


Hartmann, in a way, has almost an unfair advantage over other 
manufacturers. It has a background of over 50 years’ experience 
in building the finest wardrobe trunks and travel equipment it 
is humanly possible to make. 


Moreover the materials that make a Hartmann trunk are deliber- 
ately—tangibly finer. Its engineering is sounder, more advanced. 
And its designs, colors and coverings invariably in advance of 


the mode. 


But — Hartmann superiority 
is best expressed perhaps in 
the completed whole...in its 
amazing capacity for carrying 
clothes more luxuriously than 
they have ever traveled before. 


50 models and sizes . . . colors 
galore... prices range from 
$35 to $450—at your better 
shops and department stores. 
HartmannTrunk Co.,Racine, Wis. 
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Recreation for all the 
family—education for 
all the family. Features 
and attractions on a 
huge scale. Costly ex- 
hibits from every ‘coun- 
try. . . . ‘‘Orientia,’’ 
supreme triumph of the 
pageant masters’ art 
will depict mystic 
charm of the East 
nightly hefore the 
grandstand—1I500__per- 
formers on world’s lar- 
gest outdoor stage. 
.. . St. Hilda’s Band 
(England) five times 
world champions; Cavallo’s, and thirty other 
bands in continuous concerts. Exhibition 
2,000-Voice Chorus, most famous of all choral 
organizations. Sixth World Championship Mara- 
thon Swim, sport spectacle of international re- 
nown. . . . Admiral-of-the-Fleet Earl Jellicoe to 
officiate at impressive opening day ceremonies— 
another million-dollar permanent building this 
year, the Horse Palace, etc., ete, 


Let us send illustrated literature. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Toronto is just overnight from half the 
population of the 
United States. 
King’s Highways 
de luxe lead from 
all entry points, 
Reduced rates by 
railway, steamship 
and bus lines. Con- 
sult your local 
agents. Plan to 
visit the Canadian 
National Exhibition 
this year— August 
28 to September (2. 
A most enjoyable 
holiday—and an 
inexpensive one 
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TRAVEL 


MIRACLES OF MODERN BRIDGE BUILDING 


(Continued from page 41) 


a span 1,600 feet long. Manhattan 
Bridge suspends a span 1,470 feet 
from tower to tower. The Bear 


Mountain Bridge is 1,632 feet between 
its towers. The Philadelphia-Camden 
Bridge, across the Delaware, has a 
span of 1,750 feet. 

These are in successful operation. 
So is the Ambassador Bridge between 
Detroit and Canada, with a present 
record of 1,850 feet. Eventually, sus- 
pension bridges with a span of 6,000 
feet may be possible, though that is 
probably the limit of length for any 
bridge spans. 

Most of these bridges are supported 
by cables from which vertical cables 
are hung at intervals to level decks 
along which trafhe travels. In other 
eyebars—flat pieces of steel 
pinned together at the ends—are used 
in place of strands of wire. Such is 
the Florianapolis Bridge which con- 
nects a Brazilian state capital with 
the mainland by a main span 1,113 
feet, 9 inches long. It took six years 


cases, 


of hearty, American adventure to 
make the Florianapolis Bridge an 
actuality. 


The men who. brought that bridge 
to completion had to wrestle with a 
New York bank failure which com- 
pelled the sponsors to raise new mil- 
lions of dollars. They made use of 
novel designs and new materials. The 
Governor of the State of Santa Cata- 
rina, whose hopes were centered on 
the bridge, died before it was com- 
pleted. American engineers married 
Brazilian girls while the bridge was 
building. Tragedy and romance en- 
tered the structure. But men who 
were 6,000 miles from home saw the 
monumental job through to a thrill- 
ing finish. 

Monkeys and grapevines may have 
suggested the suspension principle. 
Nimrod’s bent bow probably suggested 
the arch or it may have been sueg- 
gested by natural arches. The arch 
principle is used effectively in the 
Cappelin concrete bridge across the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis; also in 
the seven-arched marble bridge of the 
Winter Palace at Peiping; or the 
many brick arches of Philadelphia. 
You will find it in concrete on the 
main business streets of reconstructed 
Tokyo. You will see it in steel over 
the Danube at Vienna where the 
Florisdorfer Bridge is worth exam- 
ining. But two of the most spec- 
tacular arched bridges are the Hell 
Gate of Manhattan and the Grand 
Canyon Bridge at Lee’s Ferry, Ari- 
zona, the latter not far from a “nat- 
ural bridge.” 

Connecting Manhattan with New 
England over the mouth of Long Is- 
land Sound, the Hell Gate span, of 
nearly a thousand feet, is an out- 
standing illustration of combining 
beauty ‘with strength. Yet, seventy 
feet below the eddying river, one of 
the foundations rests on a concrete 
arch which bridges a soft spot found 
in the rock. This bridge was built 
from the ends toward the center, with- 
out any supporting false-work. The 
current made the latter impossible. 
But so accurate were all measure- 
ments that when the two ends were 
brought together they were within a 
thirty-second of an inch of matching. 
The half arches were cantilevered 
from shore, until they were lowered 


for their final meeting. Powerful 
hydraulic jacks did the lowering. 
The Grand Canyon steel arch 
bridge was built in similar fashion. 
Sometimes a bridge is erected with 
double arches, like that at Harburg, 
near Bremen, Germany. Sometimes 
a combination of cantilever and arch 
i. employed, like the graceful span 


over the River Vilaine at LaRoche- 
Bernard in France. Sleyscrapers may 
be built to established pattern but 


each bridge is an individual problem. 

Some savage in an early day dis- 
covered a tree butt projecting from a 
stream’s bank. The butt was an- 
chored from the shore by the tree’s 
stump. The savage gota bright idea. 
He lashed a log to the butt. That 
log projected toward the other bank. 


To that log he lashed another one. 
Eventually he built a— cantilevered 
bridge. By cantilevering, piers are 


avoided. During the process of 
building a cantilevered bridge the ap- 
proaching ends are anchored, usually 
over pillars, to the shore ends. The 
cantilevering principle is employed in 
the celebrated high bridge at Rends- 
burg, Germany, and on the Pasco 
Bridge over the Columbia River in 
the State of Washington. 

A less spectacular but, in many 
cases, quite as effective principle is 
employed in constructing a plain truss 
bridge such as crosses the Columbia 
near Hood River, Oregon, with snow- 
capped Mount Hood in the distance. 
The Havre de Grace Bridge in Mary- 
land has been doing good ‘service since 
1878. The Philadelphia and Read- 
ing’s railroad bridge over the Susque- 
hanna River is of this style and very 
satisfactory. 

The bascule type permits a low- 
hung bridge deck, part of which can 
be raised, jack-knife fashion, so water 
craft can pass occasionally, as on the 
upper Hudson between Troy and 
Cohoes, N. Y.; at Travers Island, 
which is thus connected with Long 
Island, or the highly ornamental Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge across the 
Potomac near Washington. 

The Arlington Memorial is a splen- 
did example of combining beauty with 
strength in building bridges. An- 
other is the Alexander III], the first 
stone for which was laid by Nicholas 
Il of Russia in 1906. But the Man- 
hattan Bridge of 1909 was the first 
outstanding example in America of 
coupling artistic design with strength 
in steel towers. Captain’ James B. 
Eads had a fine eye for beauty as well 
as strength when he built the Eads 
Bridge over the Mississippi at St. 
Louis in 1874. Beauty runs all 
through that enormous. structure. 

A great bridge is a monument to its 
designers, engineers and_ builders. 
Such a monument often costs many 
lives. John A. Roebling, who had 
built such record-breaking suspension 
spans as those at Niagara and Cin- 
cinnati, did not live to see his Brook- 
lyn Bridge completed. His son, 
Washington Roebling, carried on. 
During the sinking of a timber cais- 
son, fire broke out, far under water. 
For twenty-four hours young Roeb- 
ling fought that fire without relief. 
The battle, in highly compressed air, 
left him a paralytic. 

Captain Eads, worn out by meeting 

(Continued on page 57) 
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i So the head chef : 
cooked her meal — 


himself 


pe little lady. The doctor 
had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.” | 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her | 
food himself. 


Just a little extra service, per- 
haps not worth telling. But it’s 
one of the things that bring 
people back again to United 
Hotels. Of course our rooms are 
bigger... our closets larger... 
our cafeterias low priced. All 
that counts. But it’s that extra 
effort to please that really sets 
people talking. Try us... then 
you'll understand. 
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MIRACLES OF MODERN BRIDGE BUILDING 


||, (Continued from page 56) 

jhe problems of his St. Louis bridge, 
vas resting in Europe when word 
leached him that the first two half 
irches overlapped four inches. From 
js sick bed he cabled: “Pack the 
rch in ice.’ The arch was packed, 
he steel ribs shrank, the closing 
members dropped into position. <A 
ridge builder has to be resourceful. 
| The longest cantilever span in the 
world is that of 1,800 feet over the 
St. Lawrence River at Quebec. As 
fhe south arm was approaching the 
renter, August 19, 1907, the structure 
trumpled into the river carrying 
sighty-two men to. death. Theodore 

Cooper, its brilliant builder, had many 
sarlier successes to his credit, but he 
finished his life a broken man. Thir- 
teen more lives were sacrificed at the 
Quebec Bridge before it was finished 
in 1917, to remain an enduring monu- 
ment to Theodore Cooper, whose 
mind conceived it. 

Aven J. Hanford, a California 
capitalist, gave his health and wealth 
to the Carquinez Strait Bridge whose 
cantilever spans complete the motor 
rgad from Canada to Mexico. This 
frst great bridge, built to meet the 
shock of earthquakes, was completed 
six months after Hanford died, worn 
aut. 

To these tragedies one turns to the 
more pleasant picture of Charles Ellet 
defying the Niagara Falls gorge. 
Pessimists declared a bridge across 
that gorge would be impossible. He 
flew a kite across the gorge. To the 
kite string he attached a cord. To 
the cord he attached a slender rope. 
To the rope he attached a fine wire. 
To the wire he attached a little cable. 
Eventually he had a walk, seven feet 
wide, across that gorge. Over this 
walk, which had no railings, he trium- 


phantly rode his favorite horse! 
Then he began his Niagara bridge 
building. 


Adventure beckons bridge builders 
onward. It makes Americans bridge 
the Nile near Khartum. It sends 
them into remote China. In the al- 
most inaccessible wilds of Yunnan 
Province a railroad was surveyed 
across a granite chasm, reached by a 
tunnel on either side. In this tunnel 
a steel bridge was assembled. Parts 
of it were lowered from the tunnel 
portals by steel cables. These parts 
were anchored to the chasm walls. 
Eventually these parts were made to 
meet in the center. The arch was 
completed. Over this arch trains now 
run. The men who did that stunt 
thought little of it. If you find any 
of them scattered around the world 
they will probably ask you for a ciga- 
rette and say nothing. Bridge builders 
are not much on talking. 

If you journey into certain parts of 
Connecticut or Kentucky you may find 


quaint covered bridges still in service.” 


They were built when the National 
Turnpike was our great highway 
from East to West, rivaling the more 
northern Erie Canal when it was busy. 
The bridges were of wood. They 
were covered to keep their wooden 
floors from “weathering.” 


Fires and progress have removed’ 


most of these bridges. Their first 


were not suited to motor cars. 
Growth of road traffic demanded con- 
crete and steel, in the modern man- 
ner. Motor cars now speed over 
gigantic arches, some hung on cables, 
some perched on concrete or steel. 
We are in the golden age of master 
bridge building. And each new mon- 
ster bridge is a mechanical miracle. 

As civilization advances, human life 
becomes speedier. Engineers and as- 
sistants must work faster and faster 
in bridging the gaps in motor roads. 
Picturesque ferries, admired by our 
ancestors, are being relegated with 
covered bridges. This is the age of 
efficiency. 

Brooklyn Bridge was thirteen years 
in the building, The suspended steel 
spans of the Mount Hope Bridge 
over Narragansett Bay between Provi- 
dence and Newport were erected in 
exactly thirteen days. And Mount 
Hope is not a toy by any means. Its 
main span is 1,200 feet between 325- 
foot towers. The 150-foot girders of 
its viaducts are the longest ever fab- 
ricated. 

No, wonder completion of this larg- 
est bridge in New England was cele- 
brated by pageants and ceremonies on 
October 24, 1929, for “The Bridge 
Beautiful” replaced a ferry that had 
operated 250 years and “took the ‘Is- 
land’ out of Rhode Island.’ Three 
hundred motor cars was the old 
ferry’s daily maximum. The Mount 
Hope Bridge has carried 10,000 cars 
in a single day! 

When thousands of electric lights 
illuminated its cables, spans and the 
Gothic tracery of its towers the sight 
was one in a century. 

The Sixth Street Bridge at Pitts- 
burgh was generally regarded as the 
most beautiful completed, of steel, in 
1928. The St. John’s, which spans 
the Willamette River at Portland, 
Oregon, is not only the longest rope- 
strand suspension in the world, it is 
also a runner-up to all other steel 
bridges for sheer beauty. It, too, has 
been built rapidly. 

Twenty years ago more than twelve 
months were consumed in hanging the 
eye-bar cables of the Elizabeth Bridge 
at Budapest. The eye-bar cables at 
Florianapolis were completely erected 
in just two months. Much of this 
speed is due to the daring of person- 
alities. Among our present-day 
builders Gustay Lindenthal is the 
most impressive. He is always pro- 
posing, and doing, the impossible. 

It was by and through Lindenthal 
that Hell Gate was arched in 1917. 
When this native-born Austrian, 
transplanted to America, proposed, 
long years ago, a, 3,240-foot span 
across the Hudson River, many ex- 
perts proved, on paper, it could not be 
done. The new Hudson River or 
“George Washington Memorial” con- 
necting upper Manhattan with New 
Jersey shores exceeds that by more 
than 250 feet. 

Gustay Lindenthal, born in 1850, 
epitomizes fifty years of progress in 
big bridge building. He is the grand 
old man of over-water crossing. His 
Fifty-ninth Street structure across the 
Hudson in New York, if, as, and when 
completed, will top a typical bridge- 


successors were iron trusses with building career, for a true bridge 

wooden floors. Buggies and box builder is eyer building. That’s why 

wagons rumbled over them. They the world is moving. .faster. annually. 
* Ok 
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Cruises 


PANAMA- 
HAVANA 
16 Days .. $185 rat 


All expenses included 


The supreme short vacation. You 
cruise to the Caribbean’s choicest 
countries aboard a sparkling new 
“Santa” liner. You see the world’s 
miracle of engineering, the Panama 
Canal... you thrill at the cosmo- 

olitan gaieties of Havana, “Pearl 
of the Antilles.” A wealth of interest 
on this most inexpensive cruise. No 
passports required. 


GO ABROAD 


...-by Panama Mail Service...to 


CALIFORNIA 


Tt’s 5000 miles to California through 
the Panama Canal. While traveling 
so far, why not see several foreign 
countries en route? Visit Colombia, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico 
- -. all on your way to California! 
Yet this 28-day voyage is only 
$250 . . . less than $9.00 a day! 


PERU 


... Vacations that take you be- 
ond commonplace horizons! 
Travel adventure... far away from 
the conventional. Explore fabulous 
ruins of pre-Incan empires . . . gasp 
at the skill of your favorite matador 
in Lima... glittering City of Kings. 
23-Day cruises from $395 up, all 
expenses included . .. on the new- 
est, fastest, largest liners to West 
Coast. No passports required. 


CHILE AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A fascinating ‘‘Around South 
America” cruise, sailing from New 
York every Saturday. To Valparaiso 
via the Panama Canal, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile. Returning 
from Buenos Aires by East Coast 
route. Rates from $665. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 
2 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


or Authorized Travel 
or Railway Agent 
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SHIPS THAT ARE LOST AT SEA 


(Continued from page 28) 


and never calm and never peaceful. 

A score-odd times you have mis- 
taken that breaking sea across there 
on the weather bow for ice; ten times 
and more you have seen a moon- 
beam, breaking sullenly through the 
dull dome of the clouds, light upon 
the surface of the water and have 
been sure the broken water it illum- 
inated has been ice. And yet you 
have been wrong. Ufon a score of 
nights you have peered into the murk 
ahead, helpless in the knowledge that 
you can see such a little way ahead 
that, even if you did happen to see 
something, it is doubtful if the ship 
would have time to swing from her 
course before she is up with it. 

Icebergs are so big. Looking at 
them, if you are granted a glance, 
you cannot tell from the surface ap- 
pearances how large they are, or how 
extensive they may be beneath the 
waterline. And it takes so little to 
rend a terrible hole in a steel ship, 
so little to tear her so that she will 
continue on her rolling course straight 
beneath the surface, never losing way. 
..- One mighty impact, and then a 
grinding roar! One scream, perhaps; 
a flurried, frightened stagger of the 
ship; a tearing, rending, grinding 
smash of steel plates; a murderous 
crashing down of spars—and then the 
end, a long, twisting, staggering dive 
beneath the heaving sea, without, 
maybe, time for the watch below to 
get out of their bunks. For a scup- 
per-deep ship, floundering with hun- 
dreds of tons of sea aboard to weigh 
her down with her cargo, will sink 
fast. The boats? God, no! Scarcely 
time to mutter a hasty prayer... . 

The ice has taken most of the lost 
ships, for of all foes it is the most 
formidable. 

And then there are the hatches. 
These are the ship’s weak point, and 
she knows it. Always in the square- 
rigger a ceremony is made of prepar- 
ing the hatches for the sea; days are 
spent on it. They are caulked down 
with oakum, and covered over with 
canvas, and then four heavy tar- 
paulins are carefully drawn, one at a 
t'me, over all, with an old one upper- 
most to suffer the heaviest burden. 
Then all of this is battened down and 
battened down again, and wedged in 
and hammered home, until it would 
appear that nothing would shift it. 
But no one is satisfied just with that: 
a great breakwater of heavy planks, 
lashed down with chains heavy enough 
to hold the anchor of a hundred-ton 
schooner, is raised above the tar- 
paulins to break the force of the seas 
smashing over them. Each hatch is 
treated like this, but the most im- 
portant is the main. The hatches of 
a sailing ship are usually small, but 
none the less vulnerable for that. 
There’ are steamers which, when 
their hatches are off, appear to have 
no decks; the sailer never. was like 
that, but still her hatches are her 
weakest point. 

When the huge seas are sweeping 
over her andsshe is a-wash from end 
to end on the run to Cape Horn, it is 
at the hatch tops, as they emerge 
from the breaking sprays, that every- 
body looks; when oil is poured on 
the water it is to take the sting out 
of the seas that break over the hatch 
combings. There is nothing movable 


about a running sailer’s decks, and no 
point of vulnerability save her hatches. 
If they stand, all stands; if they go, 
all goes. And sometimes they have 
gone, ... 

On many a wild Cape Horn night 
and in the Southern Ocean, a little 
barque or a big full-rigger has been 
down to her last resources, fighting 
erimly for her life with the sea. 
Cargo shifted, sails gone, a spar or 
two oyer the side and maybe also 
some of her men, everybody worked 
almost to death by the constant fight, 
seas pressing her down as she lies 
almost on her beam ends—and yet she 
has lived and come to port to tell the 
tale, if the hatches held. Even when 
the cargo shifts and the ship lies 
on her side, it is the hatches that one 
most has to fear. If they do not go, 
she may yet live—many ships have. 
Last year the big four-masted barque 
Herzogin Cecilie was so far over, 
when her ballast shifted on her some- 
where to the north of Scotland, that 
her t’gallant yardarms were in the 
water and her upper topss were 
washed by the sea out of their gaskets. 
Yet she was righted again, and came 
on. Her hatches held. It is amaz- 
ing what these great sailing ships will 
go through, and yet live. 

When the hatches go, the sea has 
an inlet, and the ship will sink like 
a stone. A steel or iron ship will 
sink with almost any cargo. With 
Baltic pine she may float for a little 
while and give her crew a chance to 
get out the boats, but with any other 
cargo there is little hope. The heav- 
ier it is the worse it is; coal, railway 
iron, nitrates, grain, guano, silver- 
sand—all these are bad. They do not 
fill the hold,’ and shifting boards are 
but a precaution. Sometimes a cargo 
is so heavy that it has to be carried 
in built-up boxes inside the hold; then 
an anxious vigil must be kept. 

Last year, the old Beatrice, iron 
four-master that took the water as 
the skys’l-yarder Routenburn fifty 
years ago, carried a cargo of heavy 
silversand from Antwerp to Port 
Adelaide. Heavy ! That cargo 
scarcely  half-filled her capacious 
hold, and it was so fine that it would 
run almost through a silk handker- 
chief. It must have been a heavy 
strain on that old ship, particularly as 
she met more than her share of gales 
on the way from below Good Hope 
to Australia. Yet she delivered the 
cargo safely and was as sound as a 
bell: she looks as if she is still good 
for twenty years or more even yet— 
if the ice doesn’t get her, and her 
hatches hold. 

Sailing ships, especially deep laden, 
rarely capsize. They can lie over a 
very long way before going right 
over, and then it is reasonably cer- 
tain that something else will go be- 
fore they are blown right oyer. The 
sails will blow out before the yards 
will go; the yards or the rigging will 
reach the breaking point before the 
masts. And the masts will go, nine 
times out of ten, before they bear the 
good old ship right over. No, not 
many of the missing ships have gone 
that way. ... Fire? But that mostly 
is a slow business, and it must be a 
hurried end that leaves no trace. Coal 
cargoes have burned for months in a 
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Visit Ireland 


And travel by luxurious 
Sun Saloon Coaches, seeing 
the most famous beauty 
spots and places of histor- 
ical interest. 


A day tour, £ 7. 7.0. 
TS SSS 
11“. 5) 1SRTGRe: 


Tariff includes travel, first- 
class hotel accommodation 
and all gratuities. Illus- 
trated Brochure sent free 
on request. 


& 
_ Write (T) 

THE BELFAST 
OMNIBUS COMPANY, LTD. 
University Street, 
BELFAST, 


Northern Ireland 


OR TRAVEL 
4 W. 16 St., New York 


we 
BRITAIN= 
«Seeing = 


“We are enjoying the trip ever so much, 
only wishing we had more time. Mr. 
Houghton is very nice and making the 
trip very pleasant for us. ENGLAND 
IS LOVELY AND CHARMING. JI 
WILL SIMPLY HAVE TO COME 
AGAIN. The Cathedrals are far ahead of 
any of the Continent.” P.S., “The Inns 
are delightful!” ' 

The above is an extract from a letter 
written by one of our American clients 
during her motor trip in England. 


THE SAME EXPERIENCE AND THE 

SAME SERVICE AWAIT YOU 
Specimen! tip sles 

. 14 8 BY PRIVATE CAR visiti 
Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Exeter, 
South and North Devon, Glastonbury, Wells, 
Bath, Oxford, Kenilworth, Warwick, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Broadway (the most beautiful 
village in England), Gloucester, the Wye Val- 
ley, Tintern Abbey, Hereford, Chester, the 
English Lake District, Ayr (The Burns 
Country), the Trossachs and Scottish Lakes, 
Edinburgh, the Scott Country, Durham, Foun- 
tains Abbey, York, Lincoln, Stamford, 
Peterborough, Ely, Cambridge. 


2,000 MILES OF MOTORING through the 
most_ beautiful arts of Britain including all 
Hotel expenses, Gratuities, all admission fees, 
meals on the journey throughout and the 
services of an expert courier-chauffeur, 


Price per Person (With 6 Persons Sharin 
the Car) $188.00 

Price per Person 
the Car) 

B. 6 Days Oxford, Shakespeare Countr: 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Guy's Cliffe, Leaming: 
ton, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Cheltenham, by 
Motor-Coach and Rail. Price inclusive of 
hotels and travel, $47.00, 

C. 16 Days through 5 Continental Coun- 
tries, visiting Paris, Montreux, 
Geneva, Interlaken, Grimsel 
Passes, Lucerne, Black Forest, Heidelberg, 
the Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Amsterdam. 

Price, Inclustye of full hotel accommodation, 
all meals on trains, transfers from stations 
to hotels, gratuities, and 2nd class travel 
| throughout from London:— $195.00 

Mail a card now for a Free Copy of this 


publication, giving further particulars of the 


above, and many other attractive trips to:— 
| “Travel” 4 W. 16th Street, New York, or to 


FULLER & YOUNG 


42 Baker Street, London, W.I., England | 


4 EUROPE 
and a 


(With 3 Persons ys, 
$200.0 
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‘MEN‘AND WOMEN 


There are many reasons why 
Bass Moccasins are the ideal 
Vacation footwear--why every 
member of the family should 
have one or more pairs, but 
the most important reason 
is that they are Genuine 
Moccasins, the most comfort- 
able and practical, as well 
as the accepted style for 
Vacation footwear. 


In them your feet will feel 
well and look well and you 
can enjoy yourself to the 
utmost, whether your vacation 
preference is the solitude 
of the big woods or the 
\gaiety of the fashionable 
hotel at seashore or lake. 


Beware of Imitations 


Don't be fooled by ordinary shoes that 
merely look like moccasins. Insist on 
the Genuine. Look inside the shoe at 
the forepart and see that the soft upper 
leather extends completely around under 
the foot, as in the above diagram. 


There's a Bass Style for every outdoor 
purpose, Write for our Style “Book. 
: It’s Free, 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
625 Main Street 
Wilton Maine 
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SHIPS THAT ARE LOST AT SEA 


(Continued from page 58) 
sailing ship’s hold before today, and 
she has come to port; and then it is 
more likely that a fire like that would 
be discovered in good weather than in 
bad. In bad weather there are other 
things to do, besides seeing if the 
cargo is on fire; in good weather 
there would be a chance at the boats. 
. . . Leaking? Wooden ships, maybe 
—pretty frequently, perhaps — but 
surely not steel and iron. 

Some may have gone, of course, 
from stranding somewhere around 
the stormy Southern Patagonian 
coast, beating off the Horn or lying- 
to under a rag of sail before the fury 
of the hurricane. There would be 
little chance then, and nothing and no 
one would survive. Probably a fair 
number have met their end like that; 
others have gone because they were 
dismasted, and a falling spar has 
smashed in their decks or broken a 
hatch, and the sea has poured in and 
sunk them like stones. 

Then there is one other possibility, 
and that a serious one. In the sail- 
ing ships I have known, it has been 
the almost invariable practice to sail 
without lights. Sailing ships follow 


no beaten routes; they have no ocean 
lanes, and see little of other vessels 
on their voyagings. There are inter- 
national regulations, of course, which 
command that a sailing ship shall 
always exhibit a port and starboard 
light, the one red and the other green. 
But there are also owners who object 
violently to big accounts for expenses, 
and skippers who have to hold their 
jobs. ... Usually if you see a 
steamer on the port side, somewhere 
about the one hundred and eleventh 
day at sea, you show the port light 
and still leave the starboard un- 
tended. You can always see a steam- 
er’s lights, of course, because they 
steam in lanes and they do not use 
oil for their illuminations. 

But what the sailers may overlook 
is just the fact that, while they will 
always see a steamer and have time 
to show their lights long before it is 
up with them, they may not see an- 
other unlighted sailing ship. And it 
is just another unlighted sailing ship 
that they have most chance to meet. 

And so sometimes, perhaps, two 
names may have been added to the 
missing list together. 
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THROUGH YOSEMITE IN HIGH 
(Continued from page 50) 


“Nine o'clock.” 

“Ssh! They’re going to call, now.” 

And you hear, from somewhere, a 
long “Hallooo!” 

And all at once the apex pours red 
sparks. So slowly they fall, so gently. 
... Soundlessly, diminishing ... the 
fall of fire... quenched at last by 
space. 

The show is over. 

Night in the Yosemite is not just 
another night. When at last the crowd 
turns in to sleep, the full thunder of 
the water is heard again, and the earth 
reverberates as if shaken by a barrage. 
When the ice-breaks crash over the 
rim, the ground quakes... then 
again the mist, the sighing, the 
silences. a) 2nd: sleep. 5. - 

There is a sunrise yet to come. You 
struggle up out of dreams and dress 
to meet the dawn. Only to find it ad- 
vertised by a man with a megaphone! 
“This way to Crater Lake!” 

You pant up the trail, pausing as 
much to get your breath as to praise 


the landscape spread out before you. 

Stinging vapors as wet as any rain 
sway this way and that across the 
path. Your hat drips. Your shoes 
squish. Underfoot the rocks are slip- 
pery as glass. You mount’ straight 
into a noise like a groaning of drums, 
the jarring of guns, to the crest. And 
there, soaked, winded, chilled, you lie 
on your face and watch the river pour 
over the rim, smooth as hot glass, a 
dark, green, pulling current starred 
with foam bubbles that stretch and 
stretch into ribbons and plunge over ! 

You speak—if you speak at all— 
above the roar of the cataract—of 
Doré, Turner, Moran, ‘Ruysdael. 
Then, somehow, you-realize that the 
Yosemite is like nothing so much as 
Gran’ma’s stereoscope: a garden for 
lost gods. You remember the faded 
photographs which by magic presented 
the vast depths and water-threaded 
heights of childhood’s Yosemite, re- 
flected upside down in a lake. 

Cricky ! 


CLIMBING THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(Continued from page 19) 


The largest of the mountain parks 
in the Dominion, Jasper Park, in Al- 
berta, has peaks which defy the best 
of climbers to reach their summits. 
Mount Geike, for instance, 10,854 feet 


‘| high, has only been conquered within 


the past decade, with several expedi- 
tions, one of which won its way to the 
top in 1924. The Mountains sur- 
rounding Maligne Lake have been 
partly explored, half a dozen peaks 
having been ascended. From the top 


| of Mount Unwin, one of this group, 


which has been made in ten and three- 
quarters hours from the base camp, 
Mount Robson, seventy-five miles dis- 
tant, seems to be very close at hand. 

The Columbia ice field is another 
source of exploration in this park. 
Mountaineers are attracted to the 


glaciers that make up this great sea 
of snow and ice, the accumulation of 
untold centuries. Not only are there 
one hundred ten square miles of 
glaciers here, but they are all above 
the timberline, encircled by many 
mountain peaks which still have to be 
topped. 

That these huge playgrounds for 
the mountaineers of the world are not 
reserved for those who can afford 
lengthy vacations is attested by the 
fact that motor and rail traffic to these 
points is accessible from any point of 
the continent. These areas are part 
of the National Parks of Canada, 
where all the nations may come to 
see the vastness of the handiwork of 
Nature, 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


araway, glamorous Places 


Aan 


have stirred your imagination! Bali, 
still in its primitive civilization... 
Macassar, flaming like a ruby on the 
jungle’s edge ..» Bangkok's barbaric 
splendour... Saigon! The Franconia 
includes them without extra cost 
.. «also such unique highspots as 
Athens and the Holy Land... and 
all the other important highlights of 
a Round-the-World voyage, 

140 days... 33 ports. Greatly 
reduced rates... $1750 up. A 
perfect, proven cruise ship... built 
for world cruising... ensuring direct 
docking arrangements at the majority 
of the ports. Eastward from New 
York Jan. 9 next. 

Literature from your Local Agent or 
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25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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You skip all traffic 
jams on your way to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Virginia 


P Darive your own car 
on board. Let the zest and spacious 
repose of an Eastern liner be the de- 
lightful prelude to your automobile 
tour...through fragrant Nova Scotia, 
a foreign land like a miniature Eu- 
rope...or. the scenic magnificence of 
New Brunswick... or pine-scented 
Maine... or the historic Old South. 
Begin your trip away from traffic 
jams, heat, and dust .. . by using the 
direct Eastern service from New York 
ot Boston. ..and enjoying the fine 
meals, broad decks, dancing, lounges, 
and cool staterooms. Carsrun onown 
wheels to a special motor car deck! 


AUTOMOBILE RATES 
(When accompanied by passenger) 


per 

100 lbs. 
Boston to Bangor (East). . . . LI 

(Bangor to Boston (West) . $15 flat rate) 

Boston & Yarmouth Syke 
ra St. John, N. B. GO me 
New York & Norfolk . S5ets 
3 Boston 100s: 
‘3 Portland Ae OOnmE 


rs Yarmouth Direct (East) 1.25 “ 
Yarmouthto New York Direct (West) 1.00 
(Roundtrip N. Y. & Yarmouth Direct) 1.90 
Space should be reserved in advance, and your 
car should be at the dock two hours before 
sailing time. 
*W/rite for Time Folder of Eastern Steamship Line 
Services giving complete information for trans- 
porting cars with passengers to 26 Atlantic Coast 
ports on all lines; also sailings and charges. 


**Write for “All Expense Sea and Land Vaca- 
tions’ Booklet. Over 30 Complete Tours... 3 to 
to 14 days... $23.90 up...to1 E. 44th St.; or 
Tour Bureau, Pier 18 N. R., New 

York. 443 Boylston St., 50 Franklin 

St., or India Wharf, Boston; or your 

own local Tourist Agency. 
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PLAYING TAG WITH OUR BIRDS 


(Continued from page 16) 


spots and act unafraid while staying 
there. 

Birds which breed in the northern 
States and move southward to a lim- 
ited distance in Autumn have their 
places taken by more northerly breed- 
ers of the same species, which latter 
often stay all winter only to give 
place again in the Spring to return- 
ing hosts from farther south. This 
seems to prove that many species are 
subdivided into vast groups which 
prefer distinctly colder or warmer 
breeding grounds. Heretofore there 
has been no method by which to 
prove that species thus seemingly all- 
year residents did any migrating. 

Ce-tain varieties of birds are now 
known to mate permanently, others 
to select new mates every Spring, 
others to choose new mates for rais- 
ing two or three broods in a season. 

Exact data on the psychology of 
birds, their intelligence, sense percep- 
tion, adaptability to varying condi- 
tions, their fears, instincts, preferences, 
food changes, has been enormously 
advanced by banding work. What 
students have for long suspected with 
regard to animals in general and 
birds in particular, namely that their 
“fear” is quite another sort of emo- 
tion from ours, has become better 
understood. Both handling of speci- 
mens during banding and their com- 
mon liability to recapture in the same 
trap have especially indicated that fear 
does not reside in them with the ac- 
companiment of worry, anticipation 
and acutely imagined pain, as it does 
in ourselves. Fear is rather with them 
a part of a physical escape mechan- 
ism, purely and simply, by which, 
only in the throes of actual capture 
or distress, they struggle more vigor- 
ously to escape. Salvation thus ac- 
complished, the bird assumes a normal 
behavior after a few minutes and for- 
gets speedily its previous difficulty. 

The natural shyness and constant 
alertness of birds, as well as other 
animals, persist in them as an abso- 
lutely necessary habit of life, without 
which the race would be extermi- 
nated, but not as an acquired habit 
caused by former experiences and 
narrow escapes! For example, when 
a Ruffed Grouse, “king of game 
birds,” sees a man armed with a shot- 
gun enter its woodland haunts, it does 
not forthwith and instinctively, feel 
afraid and alarmed; it merely un- 
packs its instinctive bag of shy tricks 
when and as it is stalked or driven 
from cover. Fear is not an emotion 
among animals which foresees dan- 
gers and worries itself “scared” in 
advance of an emergency. Where 
man has eliminated wild cats and 
tame cats, foxes, hawks, weasels and 
skunks, where he has _ provided 
through his fields and clearings a 
more likable feeding and _ nesting 
place, birds increase in number. 

Many of the “returns” of bands 
from those who have reported tagged 
birds hold a store of romance. Dr. 
E. W. Nelson, former Chief of the 
Bureau, tells of a few incidents. “A 
Common Tern+and one hundred un- 
fledged young were banded in 1913 
on Muscongus Bay, Maine. Four 
years later a negro paddling on the 
West Coast of Africa found a strange 
white bird floating dead in the water, 
with a metal band on one of its legs. 
Fe took it to a missionary, and thus 


the band and record came back to the 
Biological Survey... . 
banded in July at Crystal Bay, Min- 
nesota, was taken more than a year 
later at Pachuca, on the southern 
Jorder of the Mexican tableland. A 
Double-Crested Cormorant banded in 
July on an island in Quebec was shot 
the following December ten miles 
from Lake Okeechobee, Florida, prov- 
ing to be the first record of this 
species in the State.... Two Cas- 
pian Terns tagged on Lake Michigan 
in 1923 were captured a year later in 
Nova Scotia. Three others banded at 
the same station were recovered in 
Colombia, South America. ...A 
Great Blue Heron getting its tag in 
Minnesota was killed near Gatun 
Lake, Canal Zone; a Snowy Egret 
from the Bear River marshes of 
Utah was taken more than six years 
later in western Mexico; a White 
Pelican ~starting from Yellowstone 
Park was killed in the State of Vera 
Cruz 

Successful as the great bird survey 
has been, it is only in its infancy. 
There is yet so much to be discoy- 
ered. I suppose that, if you love 
birds, there can be no more intriguing 
hobby than tagging them. If you 
don’t, well, it would be very hard to 
make you appreciate its fascinations. 
There is the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake; there is also the zest 
of the chase and capture without 
blood-lust or injury to your quarry. 
Its only rival as an ornithological 
pastime is outdoor photography—and 
the two hobbies can be and usually 
are combined by their devotees. The 
writer was never so impressed with 
his ignorance about the intimate lives 
and fortunes of even the commonest 
of birds as he was during the past 
two seasons: a pair of song sparrows 
which had certainly stayed all year 
on his acres and nested there three 
times each year, succeeded in raising 
but one of the broods annually. The 
other four times some tragedy oc- 
curred after the nestlings hatched. 
Cats, gray squirrels, screech owls, 
weasels, skunks—what did the trage- 
dies depend on? I can only guess. 
Why, then, did the parents choose 
always such accessible nest sites, 
when others were apparently as avail- 
able? Obviously here is ample jus- 
tification for the Survey’s instruction 
to banding station operators (of 
which I am fortunately one) to elim- 
inate cats, dogs, foxes, shrikes and 
the like from the vicinity. You can- 
not attract and beguile birds with 
baits without laying them open to sur- 
prise by enemies. 

Surely the birds, could they realize 
what steps banders are taking toward 
urging wider and more scientific pro- 
tection, would welcome this modern 
game of tag. It will mean more to 
them as time goes on, and more data 
is secured. That French saying, to 
the effect that no one can remain 
your enemy if you understand him, 
is in point here. The more we un- 
derstand our birds the keener will our 
desire be to treat them as friends. 
How anyone can kill birds under the 
name of “sport’”’ is beyond a bander’s 
comprehension; presently he will be 
able to show the utter barbarity of 
killing them under any other guise— 
for he will present indisputable eco- 
nomic reasons against it. 
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‘ summe 
home 

Come to unspoiled, uncrowded 
Vermont—where hundreds of mod 


erate-priced farms, with shapely 
buildings commanding marvelous 
views, lend themselves so readily tol 
summer home improvement. Farms 
of all sizes as well as developed sum 
mer places are described in new 
book “Farms and Summer Homes_ 
for Sale”. Copy mailed free. Other 
FREE vacation books: “Vermont ; 
Lakes & Mountains”; “Hotel Direc- 
tory”; “Cottages for Rent”; “Roa 
Map”. Ask for publications desired. 


Vermont Publicity Bureau, 
(Office Sec. of State) 
Dept. T, 
Montpelier, 
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A MODERN MID- TOWN HOTEL 


Convenient, luxurious —a new 15-story 
hotel where the details of service and sur- 
roundings invite the patronage of interest- 
ing people, 

Leo Reisman's Bradford Orchestra 
Restaurant. Cafeteria. Every room with tub or 
shower bath. Single, $3-$4. Double, $4.50-$7. 
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River Steamers 
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cA Scenic 
Daylight Trip 


between 


NEW YORK 
and ALBANY 


America’s most beautiful 
waterway—the Hudson 
River! See it without extra 
expense on your trip East 
or West . . . a thrilling ex- 
perience. Easy change from 
train to boat or boat to train 
at Albany enables you to fit 
the Day Line voyage into 


any Summer itinerary. 


DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
Service to October 14 


Through rail tickets New York to 
Albany and Albany to New York 
accepted. Restaurants, Orchestra. 
Write for illustrated folder to 
West 42nd St. Pier, New York. 


Hudson River 


| 
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THE CITY THAT WAS ST. PETERSBURG 
(Continued from page 35) 


Tsars’ Village. It is a superb place. 

Handsome bronze gates enclose the 
courtyard of the Catherine Palace, 
giving it the air of Versailles. 
Within are rooms of gold and silver, 
of lapis, amber, and porphyry. The 
apartments of the Empress Elizabeth 
possess their original furniture, pic- 
tures, and hangings. Peter the Great 
kept a stingy hand over the household 
expenses, and during his lifetime his 
peasant wife and his young daughter 
Elizabeth were miserably dressed, but 
the moment the pleasure-loving Eliza- 
beth became Empress she plunged into 
every kind of extravagance. She or- 


_|dered hundreds of dresses (the bills, 


mostly unpaid, were found after her 
death), amassed lovers, organized 
brilliant entertainments, scandalizing 
the old members of her household by 
her “surprise parties,’ at which by 
royal command the gentlemen ap- 
peared dressed as ladies, and the ladies 
as gentlemen, the consequent confu- 
sion not to say indiscretions delighting 
the mischievous Elizabeth. 

The Amber Room was literally 
“pinched” by Peter the Great when 


{he stayed withthe Emperor Frederick 


at Potsdam. Its | amber-encrusted 
walls give out a marvelous golden 
light, and this so pleased Peter that 
he determined to remove them bodily 
to his new capital of Petersburg. But 
Frederick objected, endeavoring to 
distract his guest’s covetous fancy by 
offering him some other trifle as a 
memento of his visit. Nothing, how- 
ever, would do for Peter but the 
Amber Room, and as his host ap- 
peared to be in so ungenerous a mood 
the Tsar offered him in exchange fifty 
Russian soldiers. Frederick collected 
soldiers as some people collect china 
or postage stamps, so the bargain was 


struck and both monarchs were de- 
lighted. The soldiers were given a 
small plot of ground which today is a 
large town known by its Russian 
name, whose inhabitants speak Rus- 
sian and worship in a church of their 
own, whilst, in the palace at Dyets- 
koya, is the Amber Room. 

The Alexander Palace is a simple 
country house where the rooms are 
bright with floral papers and English 
chintzes. Everything is kept exactly 
as it was when the Romanoffs lived 
there. In the stately dining-room 
long tables are laid for a hundred 
guests with the famous blue-and-gold 
dinner service made in the royal fac- 
tory, and which is now being sold in 
Government “loot”? shops. In the pri- 
vate rooms photographs, music, and 
knickknacks litter the tables and cabi- 
nets. The Tsarina’s sofa is drawn 
close to an open fireplace, the lace 
coverlet pushed back as if she had 
just risen and was to return almost 
immediately. Beside it is a small 
bookstand containing her favorite 
books in many languages, in which 
she has marked passages in pencil. In 
her bedroom the back of the bed is 
covered with ikons. “She was very 
superstitious,’ said our guide, “always 
on her knees. Many people blame her 
and say that her influence over the 
Tsar was bad. She was a reaction- 
ary, and she feared the influence of 
the Grand Dukes, some of whom 
wished to give greater liberty to the 
People. The Tsarina believed that 
the Romanoffs were the God-ap- 
pointed rulers of the country, and that 
further concessions to a people so 
backward as the majority of Russians 
would be disastrous to the country as 


a whole.” 
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THE TRAIL OF THE MAGIC SHOVEL 
(Continued from page 43) 


This feller takes orie look and then 
he walks back to camp. 

““You c’n make an early start back 
in-the morning,’ he says. ‘I’ve got to 
see the Grand Canyon next.’ 

“‘But man,’ I says, ‘there’s a lot 
more to see yet! You haven’t seen the 
Cliff Palace+the biggest ruin of all. 
And T’ll take you down into this 
Spruce Tree House which you’ve just 
got one look at.’ 

““Tve seen a ruin, 
want,’ says the feller. 
right after breakfast in the morning. 

Then Charley told me, with deep 
feeling, how he walked over to the 
edge of the canyon, his mind filled 
with thoughts of murder. He has lived 
through wild days as a cowboy in 
Colorado, with fights everywhere, and 


and that’s all I 
‘We start back 


2” 


)yet never before had he wanted to kill 


aman. Finally Charley’s better nature 
triumphed. He shoved his revolver 
back in its holster and returned to 
camp just as if all was right with the 
world, 

“But do you know,” he added, “I 
never spoke a word to that feller on 
the way back next day. If he’d said 
anything to me he never would have 
lived to take the one look he was pre- 
parin’ to spring on the Grand Canyon.” 


Today the Mesa Verde | National 
Park attracts thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the world. A mu- 
seum has been built, trails have been 
made, and an automobile camp estab- 
lished. The principal ruins have been 
restored under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Fewkes, with the exception of 
the ‘Balcony House, which was re- 
stored by Jesse L. Nusbaum. Not 
only are the hundreds of cliff dwell- 
ings in the park open to inspection 
but notable ruins exist in the vast 
surrounding area. Among these may 
be mentioned the ruin at Aztec, New 
Mexico, restored by Earl Morris, the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
and the Yucca House and Hovenweep 
National Monuments in Colorado and 
Utah. 

When Bandelier first called public 
attention to this land of many ancient 
races, desolation was everywhere and 
vandalism went unchecked. Today, 
there are orderly crowds wandering 
among the ruins by day and listening to 
campfire lectures at night. 

Little of this change would have 
been effected if it had not been for the 
archeologist. When it comes to pro- 
viding objectives of travel, he and his 
shovel are in a class by themselves. 
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GUARANTEE 


“That instinctive confi- 
“Cunard” 


inspires... that established, foregone 


dence which the name 


conclusion of excellence in all things 
nn eS undoubtedly the reason why 
consistently for the last eight years 
more people have crossed the 
Atlantic via Cunard than by any 


other line or group of lines. 


Travel via Cunard saves you time 

. « not hours, merely, but days chee 
owing to an almost daily service from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 
fo Europe, between April 1st and 
mid-August . . . with every type of 
accommodations available, from the 


ultra-luxurious to the modest. 


And now Cunard offers a most 


attractive innovation in its 


WEEK-END CRUISES 


aboard the AQUITANIA, BEREN- 
GARIA, MAURETANIA. Weekly sail- 
ings from New York on Friday 
afternoon or Saturday morning, with 
short visits ashore in Nova Scotia, 
returning the following Tuesday 


afternoon. 


AND THE COST IS BUT $50 UP 


The same renowned first class stand- 
ards... the same super-service ... 
the same exquisite menus. No pass- 


ports required. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship 
Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York 
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A wealth of space 
to greet the sun 


Leviathan 


PAU Gale AUG a9 
* SEPT: 26 


SAILS JULY 4 
SEPT. 5 


Broad decks on the world’s largest ship 


(4% times around to a mile) add keen 
enjoyment to your swift, vibrationless 
5-day crossing to France and England. 
The 


luxurious ease which is the Leviathan’s 


Space—fore, aft and amidships. 


gift to smart, attractive folk who de- 
light in the full sweep of her appoint- 
ments ...a cuisine that is the toast of 
the Atlantic . . . Swimming Pool. . . 
Ship-to-Shore telephone . . . “Talkies’’ 
Club Leviathan, 


with Leon Belasco now directing the 


. Beauty Parlor... 
popular Ben Bernie orchestra .. . Every 


deck sport . . . New low fares. 


W@ Five splendid cabin liners—George 
Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, 
to England, France and Germany with 
fares from $132.50. 


@ Tourist Third Cabin accommoda- 


tions as low as $105 one way, 


$185 to $209 round trip. Leviathan 
famous Grade A Tourist $122.50 
one way, $216 to $231 round trip. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Paul W. Chapman, President 


For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco; Tog Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 

ock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST SUMMER RESORT 
(Continued from page 22) 


outré and masculine, for such a cul- 
tured lady, to be attractive. The last 
time I saw her she had walked up 
toward Pittsfield, to meet the stage, 
and was sitting on the driver’s seat 
with him, driving the four horses 
down the hill.’ More deplorable to 
him than anything else, however, was 
the conduct of the most renowned 
“Juliet” of her time, Mrs. Kemble: 
“She lost all delicacy of sex,” says he, 
“strolling around the country.” 

Here in Lenox, in his “Little Red 
House,” Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 


his “House of the Seven Gables” and 
other stories. His son, Julian, has 
described, by the way, how Mrs. 


Kemble used to dash up to their door, 
address his father volubly, grab the 
children, and with them go delight- 
fully galloping off. At this time, in 
1850, at his farm, “Arrowhead,” a 
few miles away, an American writer 
more famous today than Hawthorne 
was living: Herman Melville, then 
composing “Moby Dick.” To Lenox 
he often used to drive in his cart to 
visit his friend Hawthorne. 

On these village streets were to be 
seen such personages of the time as 
Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Sumner, 
Channing, Agassiz, Charlotte Cush- 
man, the Boston actress London 
adored, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Jenny Lind’s 
voice is perpetuated in the name 
“Echo Lake.” MacCready, the great 
tragedian and a fellow-player of Mrs. 
Kemble’s, visited here. As friends of 
hers and of Miss Sedgwick’s came 
such prominent European writers of 
the day as Sismondi the historian, 
Mrs. Jameson, Harriet Martineau, 
Frederika Bremer and Miss Mitford. 
So charming was the circle of women 
living in Lenox that the distinguished 
Italian political exiles of 1848 lingered 
on, enchanted. 

But of all these celebrities once 
known to Lenox, none survives as 
vividly today as does Mrs. Kemble. 
Henry James has written an admirable 
appreciation of his friend. He re- 
calls her “handsome, hereditary head” 
(both sides of her family had long 
been illustrious on the English stage, 
Mrs. Siddons having been her aunt), 
“her admirably mobile face and ex- 
pressive though not effusive manner,” 
and the “marked splendor of her ap- 
parel, as she rolled in the golden sun- 
shine, always alone, in her high 
carriage, through Borghese villas and 
round Pincian hills.” But before this 
glimpse of her in Rome, Henry James 
had seen her as a boy. Driving with 
his elders one day in the outskirts of 
New York, he heard them exclaim 
after passing a lady on horseback who 
was talking vivaciously to some men 
at work on the road, “Why, it’s 


‘Fanny Kemble!” 


Besides losing “all delicacy of sex,” 
Mrs. Kemble provoked, among the 
Lenox natives, several violent shocks. 
Scarcely settled in her little home she 
called “The Perch,” she was so in- 
discreet as to order for the men who, 
on a hot suhimer’s day, were mowing 
her fields, a keg of cooling lager beer. 
Whetted, perhaps, by the consequences 
of this folly, Mrs. Kemble began to 
indulge her never-failing zest of life. 
At a picnic she later gave to towns- 


| people and celebrities and for which 


she had ordered the choicest delicacies 
and liqueurs to be had in New York, 
Fanny Kemble herself mixed the 
punch. So tempting did it prove, she 
had the infinite amusement of seeing 
all her friends—celebrities and village 
worthies alike—staggering drunk. ... 

Despite the eagerness with which 
its cultivated public awaited her, Mrs. 
Kemble, on her very first tour in this 
country, refused to give readings in 
the southern states. To her generous, 
liberty-loving nature, the South’s “pe- 
culiar institution” violated every hu- 
man principle. And yet, ardent as 
her convictions were on this subject, 
it was Mr. Butler, a southerner and 
a slave-owner, whom she loved and 
married. 

Wherever Mrs. Kemble went, 
whether as actress, hostess or guest, 
she was always willing to amuse, Of 
her servants she once said, “If-they 
can live with me a week, they can 
live with me forever,” then adding, 
“but the first week sometimes kills 
them.” No one who had ever seen 
her on the stage could forget how, 
with her voice, she could summon the 
howl of winter in “King Lear” or the 
fairy train in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” In the half-dozen languages 
she had at her command, she would 
willingly recite all kinds of “antique 
drolleries” and clownish  tirades. 
Henry James recalls how screamingly 
funny she could be in a vaudeville 


uttering such lines as “Approches- 
vous plus loin” or as the scandalized 
Englishwoman in the farce, “Les 


Anglaises Pour Rire.” 

One day in Lenox, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and her young daughter stopped 
t “The Perch” to pay Mrs. Kemble 
a visit. The famous author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” began to wax 
emphatic over her belief in the ouija- 
board, affirming it was inspired by 
Satanic spirits, “because of the lan- 
guage it uses.” 

“Really?” smiled Mrs. Kemble, 
“and may I enquire what language it 
does use ?” 

Mrs. Stowe was embarrassed but 
managed to reply: “Why, it told us 
the last time we consulted it that we 
were all a pack of damn fools. We 
must certainly give up having any- 
thing to do-with it.” 

Mrs. Kemble was convulsed and 
cried out, to Mrs. Stowe’s mortifica- 
tion: “Oh, I believe in planchette, I 
believe in planchette !” 

It was only after hearing her guest 
reaffirm her convictions, to Mrs. 
Kemble’s amazement, that she sud- 
denly became aware of the mis- 
chievous smile on the face of Mrs. 
Stowe’s daughter. 

After Mrs. Kemble’s divorce, cer- 
tainly caused in large part by her 
husband’s attitude toward slavery, ut- 
terly opposed to her own, she con- 


tinued by her readings to support 
herself and her children. Throbbing 
“with American passions” throughout 


the Civil War, she frequently turned 
over her receipts to the Sanitary Com- 
mission or some other worthy cause. 
In the years that followed, between 
American tours that took her as far 
west as Milwaukee, between com- 
mand performances in Europe and 
wanderings in the Alps, she returned 
(Continued on page 63) 
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»ff and on to Lenox to pass the sum- 
|mer among her American friends. 

|| It is Mrs. Kemble to whom Lenox 
dwes the origin of its library. Havy- 
ng offered the receipts of her first 
reading to the poor, she learned there 
were none in this village. Instead, 
the money was used as a library fund. 
Not only of Lenox and the Berk- 
shire country has Mrs. Kemble left 
as admirable descriptions, but of nu- 
merous other American scenes. Here, 
for instance, is what she writes of 
Charleston : 

“Tt has none of the vulgar dread of 
vulgar opinion forcing those who are 
possessed by it to conform to a gen- 
eral standard of manners, unable to 
conceive one peculiar to itself, this 
‘what'll Mrs. Grundy say’ devotion to 
conformity in small things and great 
which pervades the American body- 
social from the matter of church-going 
to the trimming of women’s petti- 
coats, this dread of singularity which 
kas eaten up all individuality amongst 
them and makes their population like 
so many moral and mental lithographs 
and their houses like so many thou- 
sand brick twins.... The fact is 
that being politically the most free 
people on earth, the Americans are 
socially the least so, and it seems as 
though ever since that little affair of 
establishing their independence among 
nations, which they managed so suc- 
cessfully, every American mother’s 
son of them has been doing his best to 


| (Continued from page 62) 


divest himself of his own private share 
of that great public blessing, liberty.” 
Mrs. Kemble, as her friend puts it, 
“testified to’a closed chapter of his- 
tory. She had in two hemispheres 
seen everyone and known everyone, 
had assisted at the social comedy of 
her time. She reanimated the old 
drawing-rooms, relighted the old 
lamps, retuned the old pianos.” 
Before her death, in 1893, in her 
eighty-third year, Mrs. Kemble lived 
in retirement. Of some people who 
met her during this period she was 
heard, to remark: “No wonder they 
were surprised and bewildered, poor 
things—they supposed I was dead!” 
At eighty Mrs. Kemble wrote her 
only novel. In “Far Away and Long 
Ago” she turns back to the Lenox 
country she had always loved, idealiz- 
ing it as an Arcadia, ‘‘a happy valley, a 
land of woods and waters and upright 
souls,” of summer days spent in her 
favorite pastimes of riding and fishing. 
Any place seems richer long lived 
in and loved by such as Mrs. Kemble. 
Attached to this region because of its 
beauty, its associations with the great, 
its residue of a gentle past pervading 
it like the mountain air, no wonder 
someone wrote of Lenox as he did: 
“Tt has a place in the minds and 
hearts of hundreds who have known 
it, and there are few who have once 
felt its subtle charm who have been 
able or who have cared to escape its 
gently coercive power.” 


AN ISLAND AT WAR WITH THE SEA 
(Continued from page 32) 


be omitted. One sees the island from 
an entirely different angle and some 
parts of it that cannot be seen at all 
in any other way. At several points 
isolated rocks rising from one hun- 
dred to two hundred feet high and 
christened with fanciful names stand 
like sentinels on guard to warn the 
parent cliff of approaching storms. 
All these rock sentinels were 
formed in the same way. —It-is_ pos- 
sible to see other future sentinels in 
the process of formation. The sea 
first cuts two deep clefts in the cliff, 
then pierces a hole or tunnel connect- 
ing the two clefts. The tunnel is 
patiently enlarged by» the ever-busy 
sea until finally the weight of ‘rock 
and soil over the tunnel causes a col- 
lapse. The débris is -then washed! 
away and we have a brand-new sen- 
tinel which is gradually fashioned into 
changing shapes and eventually over-: 
thrown. The guide can tell you the 
exact date of manufacture of all these 
sentinels. The “Monk” dates from 
1838, the “Chapel” from 1895, “Long 
Anna” from 1860. The latter is a 
very interesting old spinster. She is 
a bit stern and sour of visage but she 
has kept up with the times, for her 
hair is bobbed (Bubikopf the guide 
calls her). The conformation of the 
dark red chalk and the lighter sand- 
stone makes the appearance of the 
bob suitable to her years, not too girl- 
ish or boyish but comfortable and 
sensible. The eighty-mile gales of the 


North Sea are not going to whip 
Long Anna’s tresses about. 

A very interesting section of the 
cliffs is known as “die Lummenfelsen.” 
The Lummen are sea ducks, known 
as “skiten” in the Helgolandish 
tongue and “guillemots” in English, 
borrowed from the French. They 
come by thousands each spring from 
Greenland and Iceland for the brood- 
ing season on Helgoland and stand 
row upon row in the recesses of the 
northwest cliffs, each clad in a swal- 
low-tail dress suit of very modish cut. 
The air is full of their cries in June 
and July but by August the season 
has come to a close. The young can 
fly reasonably well and the birds are 
off for Greenland and Iceland. No 
more of this soft dallying in mild 
climates. They are eager to get back 
where men are men and Lummen are 
Lummen. 

The arctic guillemots seem to sum 
up the infinite charm of Helgoland. 
The visitor, as he reluctantly ap- 
proaches the wharf to take a motor 
boat to his departing steamer, sees the 
reverse of the great sign which has 
welcomed him to the island. It reads 

Kumme Weer 
which means in Helgolandish, “Come 
Again.” He is not likely to refuse 
the invitation if circumstance makes 
his return half-way possible. As he 
leaves the harbor his eyes are fastened 
on that frail wisp of sand, the Dune. 
Will it still be there when he returns? 
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HOLIDAYS ON EUROPE’S MIDWAYS 
(Continued from page 49) - 


ing in Chinese style houses the Pan- 
tomime Theater. Operetta and reyue 
are given at the Apollo; at the Pan- 
tomime, the pantomimic classics of 
Cassandra and Harlequin, the ballet 
and the light-effects. Before the Pan- 
tomime Theater stands a monument 
to N. H. Volkerson, the. great Danish 
pierrot who hallowed the stage of that 
house. The first pyrotechnic expert 
to manage the display of fireworks in 
Tivoli was the Italian, Gaetano Amici. 
Home talent has since been employed 
for the blaze and the glory. The fire- 
works require great skill, for the fir- 
ing space is small and in the midst 
of 50,000 spectators. 

But what are these élite institutions 
compared to ‘The Merry Corner,” 
“The Danish House” with its mirror 
cabinet, “The Children’s Corner,” 
with its swings and see-saws and 
“The Arena,” dance-hall in the sum- 
mer and movie in the winter. Fuin- 
ally there is Tivoli Lake, a part of 
the old city moat, with its floating 
population and its Chinese-pagoda 
tea-hall. “Tivoli humor” is Copen- 
hagen’s slogan! 

“Tivoli humor” is the complacent, 
benign humor of the Danish isles. 
Denmark is a land that has yielded 
its dmperialism, its military and its 
capital punishment. Denmark is a 
land which is commercial and finan- 
cial rather than industrial. Vienna’s 
Prater reflects the Vienna in whose 
temperament there is the suppressed 
memory of a city into which flowed 
the wealth of an empire: mines, mills, 
spas. This memory is fading into a 
driven sense of doom. No seaport, 
no outlet. Prague’s parks on the 
Viatava River islands now have the 
Johann Strauss charms that were 
Vienna’s, for Prague is the capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which won the war. 

There are fairs and fairs, the ba- 
zaar-and-festival fair and the exposi- 
tion fair. The latter may contain the 
festival or midway or it may be pure 
commerce: books to gastronomy, the 
Fairs of Leipzig, Frankfurt, Paris, 
Grenoble, Lyons. Here we are not 
interested primarily in the foire or 
commodity fair, but in the Foire that 
contains the forain, the midway. Foire 
has its root in the Latin feria, holi- 
day. In medieval days France had its 
“arrests of love” and its ‘fools’ holi- 
day,’ when the serf enjoyed the vicari- 
ous satisfaction of a clown’s ephemeral 
equality with his lord, when, beneath 
the mask, he could ridicule the over- 
dog. Such festivals brought the per- 
forming jongleur, the mountebank, 
the strolling-player; the troubadour. 
Commerce consolidated these, in the 
modern era, in the forain. The folk 
of this midway are itinerants, family 
groups or assembled shows, pitiful in 
their dilapidated conditions. Unem- 
ployment augments the forain with 
individuals seeking the crumbs of 


charity. England has evolved since 
the war a pitiable forain, composed 
of those men left destitute by soldier- 
ing who entertain the theater-queues. 
Anomalous it is that these performing 
mendicants must plead, however cour- 
teously, from those who are forced by 
poverty to wait in long tedious lines 
for cheap seats. The “boomers” sing, 
dance, juggle, or perform elementary 
magic. 

The pleasure park has its origin in 
the midway-fair. The late Professor 
Brander Matthews once wrote: “The 
amusement parks which sprang up all 
over the United States, in the early 
part of the twentieth century, in imi- 
tation of those at Coney Island, bear 
an undeniable resemblance to the 
Foire St. Laurent and to the loud- 


voiced-crier who proclaims the merits | 


of the several side-shows, and who 4s 
now known as a-barker, bears a name 
which is only a translation of that 
given to his forebears two hundred 
years ago in France—aloyeur.” 

This traditional type of carnival- 
fair has a standard structure, and into 
it fits a special type of spectacle, the 
Théatre de la Foire. Such a theater 
is the Théatre de Hans Pipp, symbolic 
showman and mouthpiece of the car- 
nival. ‘We have nothing here in 
America to compare with it. Our 
tent show, Uncle Tom’s Cabin com- 
pany, show-boat troupe, or medicine 
show play, like “Over the River 
Charlie,’ “The Book Agent” and 
“Mr. and Mrs. Wiggs,” are too stale 
and crude to be compared with the 
elegant suitability of this French thea- 
ter which still propagates new plays. 
The Foire of St. Germain, on the 
Place de St. Sulpice in Paris, is a 
cardinal instance of the theatric mid- 
way, fenced in by wooden pickets, a 
village of play and non-clerical ritual. 
A Hans Pipp Theater begins with a 
prologue-parade. An orchestra con- 
sists of a cornet, a trombone, a clar- 
inet, cymbals, played by the come- 
dians themselves. The prologue is 
Bonjour! A controversy takes place 
between the flea-bitten old director, 
Bobéche, and the marplot or teaser, 
into which the audience enters and 
the author, Hans Pipp, himself. 

The play ensues. Perhaps it is 
“The Monster. Doctor, a judgment in 
one act,’ or “Pierrot Prepared,” a 
comedy-drama, or “Pierrot Passion- 
ate,” a mimodramatic ballet, aug- 
mented by a pageant in which appear 
all the characters of classic fancy, 
Pierrot, Columbine, Harlequin, Don 
Juan, the gendarme Pandora, the girl 
of the forest, nymphs and_ soldiers. 
Let this procession of familiar figures 
close our story of Europe’s fairs and 
midways. They have entertained the 


Continent for hundreds of years, and 
they still survive in this age of roller- 
coasters, mechanical contrivances and 
moving pictures. . 
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American Architecture 


NOR generations ‘the American 
| traveler in Europe has been pay- 
4/f pious tribute to the great architec- 
tial achievements of Greece, Rome, 
)} Middle Ages, and the Renaissance. 
} has never been conscious of archi- 
{ture as a great art until he sailed 
imhis native shore. Only recently 
ive we begun to realize that America 
j today beginning to produce a new 
ichitecture of its own. A study of 
ls architecture, which may be seen 
| many parts of our country, will 
ove a delightful and thrilling experi- 
(ce, as was pointed out in the article 
|| Harold Ward on “Building the 
jew America,” in the June issue of 
/ravel.” Europe has long been 
‘atehing American architecture with 
‘msiderable interest. Perhaps it is 
dw time that the ordinary American 
ould become conscious of what his 
jwn architects are achieving. 

Two recent books are of special 
‘terest in this connection—Modern 
|merican Architecture by Frank 
loyd Wright (Princeton University 
jress), and New World Architecture 
Sheldon Cheney (Longmans 
‘reen). 

|The first of these books is by 
|imerica’s most courageous and dis- 
nguished architect. More than a 
luarter of a century ago Frank Lloyd 
Vright began to create a new archi- 
eeture for this country, an architec- 
are which was in no way dependent 
pon the overworked traditions of the 
ast and which was designed to har- 
nonize with the age of the machine. 
nu Modern American Architecture, 
frank Lloyd Wright outlines his the- 
iries lucidly. He shows what possi- 
jilities the future holds for us in 
irchitecture, provided the problem is 
landled with intelligence and_ skill. 
What he says about the dead weight 
yf the past, the modern city, the card- 
yoard house and “The Tyranny of the 
Skyscraper” is particularly brilliant. 
This book is indispensable to anyone 
who wants to understand the modern 
novement in American architecture. 
Sheldon Cheney’s book, New World 
Architecture, is a comprehensive ac- 
ount of the activities of modern archi- 
ects in all parts of the world. He 
lescribes the work of such men as 
sropius in Germany, Le Corbusier in 
France, Oud in Holland, and of a 
wumber of other interesting architects 
Isewhere. The situation in America 
s also discussed in considerable de- 
ail. His book is illustrated with sev- 
ral hundred pictures. 


i 


Carleton Beals — \ 


ARLETON BEALS, who has fre- 

quently contributed to “Travel,” 
s among the foremost American au- 
horities on Mexico. He spent the 
zreater part of the last fifteen years 
in that country. He has witnessed 
four Mexican revolutions; he has 
<nown: personally or interviewed 


Presidents Carranza, Huerta, Obregon, 


; ry. 


TRAVEL 


VTRAVELING BETWEEN (COVERS 


Calles, Portes Gil and Ortiz Rubio. 
He has traveled extensively through- 
out all parts of Mexico, observing the 
life of the people at first hand. His 
early books, “Mexico—An Interpreta- 
tion,” and “Brimstone and Chili’ are 
among the most reliable and interest- 
ing works that have been done on 
Mexico by American writers. 

His new book, which has just been 
published by Lippincott, is called 
Mexican Maze. It is a book of vivid 
personal impressions and shrewd com- 
ment on Mexican political and social 
life. He has given graphic descrip- 
tions of such typical old Mexican 
towns as Ameca Meca, Milpa Alta, 
Tepoztlan and Tlaxcala. He has de- 
scribed some of the outstanding per- 
sonalities of present-day Mexico, the 


_art of the people, important political 


and social problems, the conflict be- 
tween State and Church, as well as 
most of the other important aspects of 
contemporary life. 

He concludes his book with a chap- 
ter on “Mexico and the Machine Age,” 
in which he attempts to analyze what 
will happen when the industrial sys- 
tem begins to make headway in 
Mexico. 

Mexican Maze is a brilliant and 
illuminating book, and its value is en- 
hanced by nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions in black and white by Diego 
Rivera, who is perhaps one of the 
greatest living artists. 


A, J. Villiers 


NEW BOOK by A. J. Villiers is 

always an important event to 
those who are interested in the litera- 
ture of the sea. The author of the 
exciting “By Way of Cape Horn” and 
“Falmouth for Orders” has just writ- 
teh a new book—Vanished Fleets 
(Henry Holt). This book tells the 
story of the redblooded days of sail 
in the far off island of Tasmania, for 
many years Mr. Villiers’ adopted land. 
He discusses the pirates who stole 
ships from the very doors of old 
Hobart Harbor, the harrowing convict 
days, the girl ships and their extraor- 
dinary cargoes, the fearless whalers 
and many other interesting episodes 
that took place at sea during those 
adventurous days. 


Prehistoric Man 


IR-ARTHUR KEITH has taken 
a leading part in developing the 


‘theory of man’s origin and a very 


special interest attaches to his recent 
book, New Discoveries Relating to the 
Antiquity of Man (W. W. Norton). 
This book contributes a great deal of 
new knowledge which he has gathered 
since the publication of his famous 
“The Antiquity of Man” in 1915. 

Sir Arthur presents his new dis- 
coveries in the form of a story, begin- 
ning in South Africa, and dealing very 
fully with the Tausig skull. He takes 
the reader on to Equatorial Africa to 
the discoveries of the East African 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ROMANTIC MEXICO 
Two Conducted Summer Tours 
Into the Interior, Little Known Mexican 
Highlands : Ideal Weather : Incomparable 
Scenery : Mysterious Civilizations : A 
Thousand Surprises. 

40 DAYS - ALL EXPENSE $465. 
Sailing June 4th and July 25th 
Send for Information and Booklet 
C. W. WEIJANT, 55 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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HISTORIC CHATEAU 


17th century—modernized—environs Paris 
—30-acre estate, has accommodations for 
strictly limited number persons for summer 
and fall vacations. Moderate weekly and 
monthly rates include use of saddle horses, 
tennis—private motor service to station, 
etc. Fluent English and French spoken. 
French instruction optional. Advance reser- 
vations imperative. References demanded. 
Full information from 
Mme DULIN de VILLEQUIER 


1006 Steinway Hall, 
3 West 57th St., New York 
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THE LUXURY OF SERVICE 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


The Travel Agency is Your Servant, Paid by The 
Transportation Company to Relieve You of All 
Detail and Worry. Foreign and Domestic Steam- 
ship, Hotel and Sightseeing Reservations Made 4 
at Regular Tariff Rates. Complete Trips Planned % 
for the Individual and for Groups, Conducted or 
Independent. Every Travel Agency Advertising in 
Travel is Equipped to Render Courte- 
ous and Complete Service. Let an Ex- 
pert Make Your Arrangements. 


OT 


BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thruout Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 


Scandinavian Countries 


UT 


#: WAYS °F EUROPE 


By PRIVATE MOTOR 
ALL EXPENSE 


$12 Per Day Up 


Any countries desired. Write 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO., Inc. 
111 W. 57 St., N.Y. C. Circle 6088 


Home atmosphere that appeals to persons of refinement. Our own garden. 
GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING, RIDING 
Center of Mountain Life and Dancing for Young People 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
Open June 25'to October 13— Booklet— Christian Clientele 
FRANK M. GRAY, Manager 


SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 4-6700 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“NIAGARA” - - - - July 22; Sept. 16; Nov. I! 
“AORANGI” -~ - - - « Aug. 19; Oct. 4; Dec. 9 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Parc. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y 


or to the Canadian Australasian Royal 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Mail 
Cc. 


6-8-9-12-13 DAYS OP, 
EVERY €XPENSE...INCLUDES 
STEAMEP,, HOTEL, SIGHTSEEING 


UDA ~ 
; 7 7p SIMMONS TOURS 
This Book Explains . ie 


What It Costs 
What To Wear 


What To See 
What To Do 
What To Tip 


The above answered 
in our own Bermuda 
Booklet. Send coupon today. 


Simmons dours 


1344 Broadway, New York 
Herald Sq. Bldg. Wisconsin 7-0030 
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Are You Going to Travelin America? 


TRAVEE- 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 
books that will point the way 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By HELENA SMITH DAYTON 
and LOUISE BASCOM BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 


DAYS 
By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $2.50 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. J]Justrated. $2.50 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 
ern California. 

Illustrated. Pocket size. net $1.75 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately 
Illustrated. Pocket size. $1.50 


UNDER 
THE 
SKY 
IN 
CALI- xy 
FORNIA seal 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The California of mountain, desert 
and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


MISSIONS 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today. 

Illustrated. $1.00 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS } 


The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and aboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, | 
many in color. $3.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. I/Justrated wiih photographs and 
frontispiece in color. $3.00 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 
Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 

mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 


OF GLACIER PARK 
By AGNES C. LAUT 
Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 


round about the Columbia Highway. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
habitants. I/Justrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 


EMPIRE 
By AGNES C. LAUT 
The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 
Illustrations and maps. $3.50 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 
The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 


EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

INustrated. Quarto. $10.00 


At All Booksellers 


Any of these books will be sent on approval to readers of TRAVEL who are not 
convenient to a book shop. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 


(Continued from page 65) 


Archeological Expedition; to those in 
ancient Egypt, and to the famous caves 
of Palestine. Then he goes to Mon- 
golia and China, dealing particularly 
with the “Peking Man.” In Java and 
Australia he reviews the most recent 
additions to our knowledge made in 
these lands. From Australia, he goes 
to early man in America. Finally, he 
returns to Europe and reviews the 
significant discoveries of Moravia, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and France. Of 
all these, none is as important as that 
which revealed the remains of Nean- 
derthal man just outside the gates of 
modern Rome. His final chapters deal 
with the researches in England, some 


of them being of the highest interest-| 


to those who study the history of hu- 
man evolution. 

The text, written in non-technical 
language and yet with strict accuracy 
of statement, is illustrated throughout 
by numerous faithful drawings, dia- 
grams and illustrations. For the stu- 
dent of the origins of man, this work 
is indispensable. For everyone, it is 
an authentic revelation of ancient life 
on our earth. 


Recent Handbooks 


HERE has long been a need for 
a comprehensive and _ reliable 
guide to the Dutch East Indies. Such 
a book is now available in Van 
Stockum’s Travelers Handbook by 


S.. A. Reitsma, published by Van 
Riemsdyck’s Bookservice, 139 Dyck- 
man Street, New York City. This 


useful volume of 613 pages, contains 
all the necessary information about the 
Dutch East Indies, as well as a num- 
ber of fine maps and photographs. It 
also contains a survey of the history 
of the Dutch East Indies, their govern- 
ment, their resources, and their reli- 
gious and social institutions. For the 
traveler in that section of the East it is 
invaluable. 

Richard James Van Deusen and 
Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen have 
written an interesting book about the 
history of Porto Rico and the life of 
the people. Mr. Van Deusen’ spent 
nearly twenty years in the service of 
the Insular Government, and Mrs. 
Van Deusen was for seven years con- 
nected with the Insular Department 
of Education. The book, Porto Rico 
(Henry Holt), discusses four cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, three decades 
of American government, religious and 
cultural life and the life in town and 


countryside. : 
In Pigs in Clover (Doubleday 
Doran), Frances Noyes Hart de- 


scribes a motor trip through France 
from Le Havre to Paris and thence 
through southern France. Most read- 
ers will remember Frances Noyes 
Hart as the author of “The Bellamy 
Trial.” In this book she has proyen 
to be an entertaining and delightful 
travel writer. 

The Bon Voyage Book, by “Old 
Salt” (John Day), contains informa- 
tion for the trans-Atlantic traveler. 
It tells him about tipping, what to 
wear, the deck games, and nautical 
facts. It contains, also, European 
tourist data as well as a diary and 
an address book. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


HoTeL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Che Distinctive Boston Honse 


Offers all the charm and comfort 


of a luxurious private house, to- 
gether with hotel service and 
cuisine of the highest standard. 


Conveniently located for motor- 
ists. Excellent garages nearby 
with service to the door. 


T. R. ANDREws, Mer. 


The Belvedere } 


BALTIMORE 


and 


4 
The Jefferson’ 


RICHMOND _ 
Two Famous Hotels 
in 
Two Historical Cities 
° 


THE CONSOLVO HOTELS 


T he Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS, N.W 


Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 
“a 


We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
pohcy throughout the hotel. 


WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


HOTEL MARION 
On Lake George, N. Y. 


GOLF COURSE TENNIS COURTS 
All Aquatic Sports 


“The Beauty Spot 
of the Adirondacks” 


Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Special Weekly Rates 


Booklet J. C. GRANNAN, 


Chateau Champlain 


Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Firepreof 
Very comfortable rooms. 


Delicious meals. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 


C. C. ScuirFeLer, Managing Director 


NewYork State’s 
Recognized Hotels 


Booklets and Complete 


STOP 


AT 


| Information 


New York State Hotel Assn. 


221 W. 57th St., Room 508, N. Y¥. C. 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


CAMDEN WY 


Rates moderate. 


HOTEL GIBSON 
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140 So. Dearborn St 
213 East Broadway, 
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write Hawaii Tourist Bureau,. 225 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
685 Market St., San Francisco 
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d for less than $350. For complete information, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle 


Coast may be enjoye 
MATSON Line 
215 Market St., San Francisco 
723 W..Seventh St., Los Angeles 


For “Restfulness ... for Scentc (harm 


Come to the Bermuda Islands! For here one There is no better place for rest and recupera- | ‘ 
finds, as nowhere else—so we are told—rest- tion. Bermuda has no factories, no street cars, a 4 
fulness that soothes the soul and scenic charm _no billboards, and does not permit the general — : 
that delights the eye. use of motors. Life is lived at a more leisurely ia 
Here are all the expected facilities for sports tempo—and all the more richly, thereby. Mt 
and recreation—and sightseeing—but other The smiling throngs that greet every arriving © 4 
resorts have most of them, too. We prefer to steamship, are a symbol of hospitality that one 4 
believe that Bermuda’s appeal lies deeper than _ finds expressed even in the architecture—in 
that. For here one finds an unique refuge from _ the “welcoming arms” of broad stairways of © : 


the exactions of modern life. Bermudian homes. 


No passports are ered Secure beautifully illustrated booklet, with full particulars concerning 
steamship service and the excellent hotels and boarding places in Bermuda, by addressing Furness 
Bermuda Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Munson Steamship Line, Canadian National Steam- 
ships, or any travel agency, or The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York. In Canada, 105 Bond Street, Toronto. 


